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NOTES OF THE MONTH 
[he Ruhr Coal Industry: a New Phase 


CRITICAL new phase in the development of the Ruhr coal 

A industry since the occupation was opened on November 19 
when responsibility for production and distribution in the hard 
coal and lignite industries was transferred from the North German 
Coal Control, an organ of C.C.G. staffed by British experts, to 
the new German Coal Management (Deutsche Kohlen-Bergbau- 
Leitung). North German Coal Control, which will now be wound 
p, can look back on two years of solid achievement which is no 
‘ss real for having fallen short of what had been hoped. Weekly 
average production of lignite during the year ended September 30, 
1947 just, exceeded the weekly average for the year 1936, and in 
October reached over go per cent of the weekly average for 1938. 
[he hard coal situation has been immensely more difficult. 
duction before the war was well over 400,000 tons daily. At 
time of the occupation production had sunk to 30,000 tons 

ily, largely as a result of war operations. The mines were taken 

r in a greatly damaged condition, timber for pit props was 
ely lacking, there were grave deficiencies of equipment, and of 

oo miners’ houses 66,000 had been totally destroyed and 
ooo damaged. The labour force had sunk from over 250,000 


1938 (Over 300,000 in 1943) to barely 100,000. Since then 
duction has risen by the first week of November, 1947 to a 
average of 272,881 tons. This figure compares with an 
cial target for the onset of winter of 300,000 tons, and the 
ve of production shows a succession of depressions interrupting 
general rise, which ia almost every case correspond to deter- 
rations in the food situation of the miners or their families. 
- underground labour force in the mines has reached about 
oo, or about the pre-war figure, and intake of underground 
surface workers now exceeds waste by about 1,000 a week. 
th total production still less than three-quarters of pre-war, 
tput a man shift is a similar amount less. The factors in this 
tuation, in its negative as in its positive aspects, are in order of 
507 
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importance food and consumer goods, equipment and housing, 
composition of labour force, and morale. The latter is a complex 
difficult to disentangle, involving not only the food and housing 
position, but also the general political outlook and questions of 
management. 

The improvement that has been achieved is undoubtedly due 
in the first instance to the policy of incentives which have made 
of the Ruhr miners a uniquely privileged class among the indus- 
trial workers of western Germany. To this policy is due not only 
the increase in productivity but also the intake of new miners 
which is the only way of overcoming the serious ageing of the 
labour force which resulted from the war. As it is probable that 
only a small percentage of the new recruits are skilled miners, it 
may be expected that, even if other factors are favourable, it will 
be some time before the pre-war level of productivity is reached. 
The first form of the incentives’ policy was the points system 
which, with higher wages, was introduced at the beginning of 
1947. It enabled the miners, by regular attendance and increased 
production, to earn a certain extra allowance of consumer goods. 
The system however broke down in the food crisis in the spring. 
In the summer the “three-phase” inducement plan was intro- 
duced. The first phase, now over, provided special food packages 
for workers in mines which reached an output target; the second, 
still running, secures the miner an adequate ration, regardless of 
fluctuations in the normal ration. The third phase, still under 
discussion, will set aside a percentage of the dollar proceeds of 
coal exports to be spent on consumer goods for miners. 

At the same time a good deal has been done to relieve the hous- 
ing shortage, by new building, repairs, and the provision of 
military Nissen huts. On the side of equipment, 30 up-to-date 
mining machines, including coal cutters, have been installed. But 
capacity is still estimated at only 350,000 tons daily, compared 
with 460,000 in 1938, and a great deal of repair and renovation 
will have to be done before the pre-war figure can be reached, 
involving a requirement of some 14 to 2 million tons of steel. 

The new German Coal Management will be headed by Herr 
Kost, a director of the Rhein Preussen Company and a specialist 
in mechanisation and safety appliances. It will have 6 depart- 
mental directors, and an advisory committee of six of its members 
and six Trade Union representatives. Although it succeeds to 
North German Control in the Villa Huegel at Essen, it will not 
strictly replace that organisation, since there is also provided a 
joint Anglo-American Control Group, which will have one British 
and one American chairman, a departmental staff, and six vice- 
chairmen. This Group will ‘‘submit” directives to the German 
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Management and may overrule its decisions when they are not in 
accordance with Military Government policy. The German Coal 
Management will itself be responsible to Military Government 
through the Anglo-American Control Group and the bi-partite 
control office at Frankfurt. Here the Bi-Zonal Economic Council 
will set up a special department for liaison with the Management, 
to deal with such matters as allocations of housing and materials, 
statistics, incentives, mines inspection, safety regulations, and all 
labour, finance, social, and welfare questions which come within 
the normal province of the Economic Council. 

So far as this new machinery represents a further stage in the 
devolution of executive powers on Germans which has come 
to be regarded as desirable in western Germany, it will be wel- 
comed, or at least accepted as inevitable. But fears will un- 
doubtedly be expressed that there may have been created yet 
another of the complicated and cumbersome instruments of dual 
or multipartite responsibility which in the eyes of many critics are 
an obstacle to German economic recovery. ‘The administrative 


machinery rather than the men will be on trial during the next 
rew months. 


Revolution in Siam 
Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram has repeated the exploit with 
which he opened his spectacular career fifteen years ago. On 
November g he overthrew the Siamese Government in a bloodless 
siieiien with the support of the armed forces and seized 
ctatorial power over a harassed and bewildered people. In the 
previous “constitutional revolution” of 1932, Luang Pibul, then 
in obscure regimental officer, replaced the absolute monarchy 
iominated by a princely oligarchy by what was in form at least a 
nstitutional régime controlled by the Western-educated middle- 
ass. Had he remained content with this salutary reform Luang 
Pibul might have deserved better of his country than he does 
today. But ambition led him on to a militarist and xenophobic 
ctatorship, not without its comic opera features. W hen war 
me to the Pacific in 1941 he threw in his country’s lot with 
van, declared war upon Britain and the United States (the 
tter, incidentally, ignored this bellicose gesture), and reaped an 
hemeral reward in the acquisition by Siam of neighbouring 
rmese, Malayan, and Indo-Chinese territories. 
Both Luang Pibul in Siam and U Aung San in Burma were 
ymatised during the war, not only in Allied countries but by 
rge sections of their own countrymen, as Japanese puppets, 
slings, and traitors. The first only escaped trial as a war 
riminal through a decision of the Siamese Courts that the law 
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governing such crimes could not be made retroactive; the second 
emerged from the war as the Burmese leader supported by the 
British Government. In both cases, however, allowance must be 
made for the fact that the Japanese power was formidable and near 
at hand; whereas Great Britain and the United States could bring 
no effective support to Siamese or Burmese resistance. 

The history of Siam since 1932 has been tumultuous indeed. 
One King has abdicated and another has met death in still 
unexplained circumstances, leaving the throne in the occupation of 
a minor. Pibul’s dictatorship collapsed in August, 1944 when 
Siam descried the writing on the wall; and there followed a return 
to constitutional government under the liberal auspices of Nai 
Pridi Panomyong who, as leader of the resistance movement, 
won the esteem of the Allies. Since the defeat of Japan well- 
intentioned but ineffectual Governments, all reflecting Nai 
Pridi’s influence, have followed one upon another in bewildering 
succession. 

Siam has not escaped the ferment of civil disorder, official 
corruption, inflation, and shortage of commodities which has been 
the legacy of Japanese occupation in all South-East Asian terri- 
tories. Disillusionment bred by these ills among a politically 
immature people gave Luang Pibul his second opportunity, and 
he emerged from seclusion last Spring to lead a new conservative 
“Right is Might” party. It is true that, in this instance, he has 
disclaimed dictatorial ambitions, but as military Commander-in- 
Chief controlling an administration which is likely to show a 
subservient disposition, he appears to have regained the power 
which he misused for twelve years prior to 1944. He and Nai 
Pridi are the protagonists of conflicting reactionary and pro- 
gressive ideals, and the former are now in the ascendant. Early 
this year the Bangkok Times wrote of Pibul that he “represents 
a way of life and a way of leadership that freedom-loving people 
of the world have recently, after terrible sacrifices of life and 
culture, rejected”’ 

The Siamese coup d’état accordingly would not appear, at first 
sight, to increase the prospects of stability in South-East Asia. 
On the other hand, some reassurance may be found in the inclu- 
sion of Nai Khuang Aphaiwongse and Seni Pramoj in the coalition 
administration which Pibul has set up. Both were resistance 
leaders, and the latter was highly regarded by the State Depart- 
ment when Siamese Minister in Washington during the war. ‘The 
immediate interest of the United Kingdom in Siam is, moreover, 
economic rather than political. Siam was before the war the 
world’s second largest producer of rice, the present acute shortage 
of which is basic to the disorder and unrest afflicting South-East 
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Asia. Successive Siamese Governments since V.J. Day have 
failed lamentably to fulfil their obligations under supplementary 
peace agreements to supply fixed quantities of rice for export, 
and it may be that Luang Pibul, who has promised to honour this 
undertaking, will improve upon their record. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AT THE CROSSROADS 


| 


HE next six months in Czechoslovakia will decide the poli- 
tical future of the country: whether it is to continue as a 
parliamentary democracy with Benes as President and with a 
National Government in which the Communists are only one of 
the component parties, or whether it is to conform more to the 
model of the other ‘“‘National Front’”’ régimes in Eastern Europe, 
n which the Communists have an absolute majority and can 
mpose their will even against the combined forces of the non- 
Communist parties. In the former case, the country will continue 
to strive, within the narrow limits permitted it by the Truman 
loctrine and the dollar famine in Western Europe, to maintain 
ontacts with the West and to work for the eventual reconciliation 
between the U.S.S.R. and the Western Powers. In the latter case, 
Czechoslovakia will be absorbed more and more into the Soviet 
rbit, both politically and economically, and the Iron Curtain will 
lescend in reality over this democratic people. 
The battle is already on. The Marshall Offer was probably the 
t salvo and it brought down Czechoslovakia as an independent 
vereign State. Until then, though all Czechs agreed with the 
viet alliance and realised that Czechoslovak liberty of action was 
rcumscribed by their obligations as an ally, few had realised their 
mplete helplessness in international affairs, and never, it must 
e said, had even the most realistic of Czech politicians thought 
hat Russia would be so completely indifferent to the prestige and 
lf-respect of their Government as she showed herself in forcing 
e Czechs to reverse their decision to attend the ParisConference. 
The full story of this Czech Canossa is now known. At the 
» of the Marshall offer a Polish Government delegation was 
Prague, and the Poles and Czechs agreed — the Russians having 
ready accepted — to go to Paris. On returning home, the Poles 
ferred their decision to Moscow and were told to refuse. By this 
e, however, the Czechs had published their acceptance and a 
trong Government delegation consisting of Gottwald, Masaryk, 
| Drtina (replacing Ripka, the Minister of Foreign Trade, who 
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was ill) was on its way to Moscow to confer, firstly on the question 
of the suggested Franco-Czechoslovak alliance which had run into 
difficulties, and secondly on a comprehensive economic agreement. 
It was only on arrival in Moscow that the Czechs learnt of the 
Polish change of plan and were informed of the Soviet displeasure 
at their own acceptance. ‘That information was conveyed, in the 
first place in a private interview between Stalin and Gottwald, and 
later in an interview between Stalin and the whole Czech delega- 
tion. No one knows what passed at the first interview, but at the 
second, so it is said, Stalin showed himself perfectly calm and in 
no way angry. None of the three Ministers, however, seems to 
have put to Stalin the question why, after their own acceptance, 
the Soviet Government withdrew Molotov from Paris, nor does 
anyone appear to have tried to persuade Stalin that, even in the 
Soviet interest, it would be better to have Czechoslovakia as an 
observer at the conference than to make the Czechs publicly 
climb down. It seems that suggestions made in the Anglo-Saxon 
press that Czechoslovakia was disengaging herself from the Slav 
bloc were the really decisive factor which made Stalin insist on 
Czech refusal to attend the conference. 

From this time onwards a change seems to have come over the 
Czech and Slovak Communist Parties. Speculation is rife in 
Prague as to whether the turn of events was pleasing or displeasing 
to the Communists. Some maintain that Gottwald and the Czech 
Communist Party were severely reprimanded in Moscow for 
having permitted the Government to march out of step even for 48 
hours. Others maintain that the satisfaction which the Communist 
Party got from the humiliating way in which all the other parties 
had immediately and publicly to recant the moment Moscow 
called the tune was more than compensation for any scolding 
which they themselves may have received, and that they outdid 
Moscow in imposing conditions on the rest of the Government - 
the Government in Prague was given a time-limit within which 
to accept Moscow’s demands. Whatever may have passed between 
Stalin and Gottwald, the new line of the Czech and Slovak Com- 
munist Parties dates from this period. Several weeks before the 
formation of the Cominform in Warsaw heralded a new switch in 
the tactics of all European Communist Parties, those of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic started on a new, aggressive line with a very 
definite and open recourse to extra-parliamentary means and even, 
in some cases, to direct and forcible action to secure the acceptance 
of their own policies. 

The first battle was waged over the question of how farmers hit 
by the appalling drought which has devastated the Czechoslovak 
countryside were to be compensated. The Communist proposal 
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of a new capital levy was outvoted in the Cabinet, whereupon 
the Communist organ, Rude Prdévo took the extraordinary step of 
publishing the Cabinet vote and pillorying the Ministers who 
voted against their proposals. This was the start of a violent 
campaign against the “reactionaries” and the “‘protectors of the 
millionaires” in which every attempt was made to whip up 
political division. Mass meetings were organised in the factories 
and those who defended the Government’s decision were openly 
warned that they would have to pay for their “reactionary attitude’”’. 
[n some cases the Communists even went so far as to organise 
strikes in the nationalised factories in defiance of their own 
machinery for the settlement of disputes without recourse to 


strike action, and in defiance also of their often reiterated demand 


for increased production and “unpolitical” trade unionism. So 
intense did the agitation become in the factories that Lausman, 
the Minister of Industry, a Social Democrat not hitherto noted for 
his opposition to the Communists, even offered his resignation to 
the party. This was refused, and for the first few weeks of the 
crisis the Czech Social Democrats stood up to very strong Com- 
munist pressure and aligned themselves with the other non- 

Communist parties. This alignment was broken, however, when a 

Social Democratic delegation, headed by Fierlinger, which had 

been empowered to open conversations with all parties with a view 

re-establishing the National Front, suddenly concluded a 
yarate Socialist-Communist pact. 
The first consequence of the pact was a profound crisis within 
Czech Social Democratic Party. Vaclav Majer, the young 
Socialist Minister of Food, went at once to the President and 
-d his resignation. The President refused it though approving 
resture, which, if it had been followed up, might have brought 

Vlajer to the leadership of his party, thus swinging it away from 
mment with the Communists. Majer, however, seems to have 

1 and the crisis in the party was covered over rather than 

ved by allowing the pact to remain more or less of a dead letter. 

igh Fierlinger was not immediately repudiated, he failed to 

re-elected as President of the Social Democratic Party at the 
bsequent party conference in November. 

The Government crisis dragged on into October when a com- 
mise solution was found on what tax was to be levied and 
ry party welcomed the solution as their own. ‘““The working 
yple have enforced their will’, wrote Rude Prdvo, ‘‘the million- 
s will pay”. “Our principle victorious”, wrote Svobodné 

), the National Socialist paper. ““The Social Democrats have 
tributed to the agreement’, claimed Prdvo Ludi more modestly, 
the Catholic paper, probably voicing on this occasion the true 
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feelings of the nation, asked ‘Will yesterday’s Government 
decision end the deplorable propaganda campaigns?”’ 

The question was more or less rhetorical, for the Communists 
had already switched the attack to another field. Throughout 
October the main object of the attack was the Slovak Democrat 
Party. The situation in Slovakia is complicated and it is not 
proposed to analyse it here except from the point of view of Com- 
munist tactics and their bearing on the future of parliamentary 
democracy in Czechoslovakia. 

In the elections of 1946 the Communists, much to many 
people’s surprise, suffered a sound defeat in Slovakia, and the 
Slovak Democrat Party swept the polls with more than two-thirds 
of the total votes cast. This success was partly due to a last minute 
pact between the Democrat leaders, who were mostly Protestants 
and had sound political records, and the Catholics, the great 
majority of whom had supported Hlinka and the consequent Nazi 
puppet Government of Slovakia. By this pact the Democrats were 
forced to accept in leading positions representatives of this Catholic 
group. Among these were the two party secretaries Kempny and 
Bugar. The third secretary, a Protestant, was Fedor Hodza, son 
of the old Agrarian Prime Minister. 

Throughout the existence of the Third Czechoslovak Republic, 
which dates from May 1945, the constitutional issue between the 
Czechs and Slovaks has been left unsettled, and the main obstacle 
to the drawing up of the new Constitution (which is due to be com- 
pleted before the elections next May) has come from the side of 
the Slovaks, who demand all the advantages of regional autonomy 
with full central participation in the direction of the affairs of the 
country as a whole. Thanks to its Hlinka elements, the Slovak 
Democrat Party has separatist leanings which must necessarily 
alienate all Czech parties, and particularly the National Socialists, 
who, under the leadership of Benes, have always stood for a large 
degree of centralisation. ‘The main Communist complaint, how- 
ever, is less against the separatist than against the Fascist leanings 
of the Democrat Party, since there is a strong autonomous element 
in the Slovak Communist Party and a Communist Slovakia would 
undoubtedly hold the threat of a break-away to join the U.S.S.R. 
over the head of a non-Communist Bohemia. Both Communists 
and National Socialists blame each other for the state of economic 
chaos and political unrest which obtains in Slovakia today. The 
National Socialists maintain that the present difficulties are due to 
the Communists’ refusal to allow the formation of “Czechoslovak” 
parties, and especially to their veto on the formation of National 
Socialist branches in Slovakia. It was also the Communists, they 
declare, who insisted on the disbanding of the Slovak Social 
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Democratic Party, (though this decision has been either reversed 
or ignored in recent weeks and one of the main achievements of 
the recent Czech Social:Democratic Congress was the formation 
of a United Czecho-Slovak Social Democratic Party). 

A critical situation arose in Slovakia in September when a wide- 
spread “‘plot’’ was discovered to assassinate President Benes and 
restore an independent Slovak State with those leading remnants 
of the Tiso régime who had escaped abroad and were conducting a 
systematic propaganda campaign over a “‘secret’’ radio station 

(alleged to be operating from Spain). Arrests began in September, 
and though they started with fairly small fry, several of the leading 
members of the Democrat Party have now been incriminated and, 
in some cases, arrested. Thus Ursiny, a deputy Prime Minister, 

been forced to resign his post in the Prague Government 
owing to the alleged participation in the plot of one of his secre- 
taries) and the whole Slovak Board of Commissioners has been 
more or less dismissed following the resignation of the Communist 
members. In addition the two Catholic secretaries of the party, 
Kempny and Bugar, have had their Parliamentary immunity 
suspended by a Communist-Social Democrat majority vote in the 

Chamber and are now under arrest in Bratislava. At the same time 
Fedor Hodza has been impugned by the Czech Communist 
Minister of the Interior, Nosek, for havi ing attempted to conceal 
incriminating evidence found in Ursiny’s office. So far no trials 
have been held, and the exact nature of the evidence against the 

ccused has not been published, though the “‘deplorable habit’’, asa 
leading Prague editor pointed out, seems to have been adopted “of 
yublicly condemning a man before his case has been heard’’. There 
seems, however, to have been a widespread organisation in Slovakia 
in contact with Slovak emigres abroad (the group—led by 
Durcansky — is suspect and is unlikely to have any serious support 
broad). 

The situation in Slovakia is undoubtedly extremely unsatis- 

tory. Hlinka Fascist elements have certainly not been weeded 

t of either the Slovak Democrat Party or the administration, and 
ncompetence and corruption in the administration are placing 

xtreme and often quite unnecessary economic hardships on the 

)pulation. Thus it was only on October 1 that an order prohibit- 
ng the baking of white flour was issued, though for months past 

ertain outlying districts had received no flour of any sort, and the 
\ hole supply situation in Slovakia is very critical indeed. On the 

her ends Communist tactics are dangerous and if given in to 

ll undermine the whole principle of parliamentary government. 

| September, for instance, the Communists succeeded in arming 
he partisans (a purely Communist body) on the ground that they 
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were needed to fight the ‘“Benderovci’” (armed anti-Soviet gangs 
trying to make their way from the East to the American zone of 
Austria). Since then the partisans, together with the Slovak trade 
unions (also Communists) have come to play a more and more 
important part in Slovak affairs, pursuing “direct action”’ tactics, 
seizing buildings in an attempt to get hold of Democrat leaders, 
insisting on being present during Government discussions, e.g., 
of the supply situation (Filo, the Democrat Minister, resigned 
immediately afterwards) and finally forcing the resignation of the 
whole Board of Commissioners under threat of calling a general 
strike. ‘The new Board was appointed on November 18, after 
a very stormy meeting of the National Front which showed, 
on the whole, that the Communists had by no means had it all 


their own way in Slovakia. Not only did they fail to force repre- | 


sentatives of the trade unions and of the partisans into the Board, 
but they also failed to get hold of the Ministry of Justice, which 
went to Dr. Buza, the Public Prosecutor in Kosice, said to be a 
non-party man. 

It was a great friend of Czechoslovakia who wrote in 1945 — 
“It would be a mistake, and not one which the Czechs make, to 
take Slovak politics too seriously.” The mistake today would be 
‘not to take them seriously enough, for though on their own 
Slovak politics are of minor importance, Communist tactics in 
Slovakia and the situation as a whole are undoubtedly a foretaste of 

“what may come to happen in the rest of the country if the Czech 
non-Communists let the situation get out of hand. Slovakia is 
threatened not only with the breakdown of supplies but also with 
the breakdown of law, and once law breaks down parliamentary 
democracy is at an end. Furthermore, there is no doubt that the 
present Communist drive is a preliminary to a reversal of the deci- 
sion made at the polls in 1946, and aims at making sure that no 
comparable decision can be made in 1948. 

The Czech non-Communist parties are undoubtedly in an 
embarassing situation. No one can feel happy about coming to the 
defence of a party so obviously riddled with unsatisfactory poli- 
tical elements as the Slovak Democrats, or of any group which 
so throws itself open to attack. On the other hand, it would be 
foolish to allow the Communists to pick off the non-Communist 
parties singly. Faced with this dilemma, the Czech National 
Socialists, whose turn obviously comes next, seem to have regarded 
the latter alternative as the greater danger, while the Social 
Democrats, who at that time were still being assiduously wooed by 
the Communists, seem to have decided to co-operate up to a point 
with the Communists while pressing the claims of their own newly 
founded Slovak branch. 
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The consequences of the National Socialist decision can already 
be seen, as can also the Communist intention to switch the whole 
attack against the National Socialists at the earliest possible 
moment. As early as October 10, Slansky, the Secretary-General 
of the Communist Party, foreshadowed this development: “‘It is 
impossible,” he wrote in Rude Prdvo, “‘to continue in the Govern- 
ment and to protect the separatist conspirators in Slovakia, who are 
in contact with foreign Powers, and to slander the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia at a time when German imperialism is 
staging a come-back under the sponsorship of the Western Powers. 
Nor can participation in the Government be permitted at the same 
time as a policy of disruption of our national economy and cam- 
paigns of slander against our nationalised industries. ‘The National 
Socialist Party will therefore have to decide. If it wants to remain 

Government party, its leaders must abandon their present 
subversive, anti-State policy and expel from their ranks people of 
the type of Fierabend.t We Communists have proved over and 
over again that we are the most important factor making for the 
unity of the National Front. If the National Front is to remain 
unshaken, however, the treasonable and subversive elements of 
some of its parties must be eliminated.” 

The campaign to defame and isolate the National Socialist 
Party may be expected to grow in intensity during the coming 

onths, for at the next elections (due to be held in May 1948) as 

the last (May, 1946), the National Socialists will probably 
gain prove themselves to be by far the most formidable opponents 
the Communists. Unable as yet to prove anything against the 
aders (though the Slovak Democrats openly accused the Com- 


inists of having “planted”’ incriminating evidence against their 
mbers), the Communist press accuses the National Socialists 
f having ‘‘capitulated to the reactionaries” and declares that “‘the 
healthy, socialist elements” in the party are being replaced. As a 


of these developments, writes Vilem Novy (pursuing the 
well-known propagandist method of bringing about a state of 
ffairs by declaring that it already exists), “the party is drifting into 
re and more obvious isolation. In these difficult circumstances 
National Socialist leaders are looking round for allies and 
ding them in that reactionary conglomerate, the Slovak Demo- 
t Party” 


The non-Communist parties in Czechoslovakia still hold a 
rity, and the National Socialist Party can only be destroyed 
s first isolated. Everything depends therefore on how far the 
the leading Agrarians before the war, Minister in the Beran Govern- 


h took over after Munich, later Minister in the London Czechoslovak 
ment, 1940-45. 
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other parties and the general public are prepared to stand up to 
the Communists in a cause not specifically their own. ‘There are 
strong independent voices in Czechoslovakia still which carry 
considerable weight, and it was one of these which answered the 
Communist attack quoted above. Dr. Sychrava, the editor of 
Narodni Osvobozeni, the organ of the Czech legionaries, declared: 
“The National Socialist Party has recently been told to cease its 
opposition if it wants to remain in the Government ... The 
Communist’s ultimatum to the National Socialists implies a threat 
to force a resignation of the Government and to refuse to co- 
operate with the National Socialists, thus forcing the latter into 
opposition.” 

But while the non-Communist parties are in the majority, the 
National Socialists can only be forced into opposition with the 
concurrence of one or more of the others. In the ideological battle 
now being waged in Czechoslovakia the Catholic People’s Party 
really plays very little part. Its leaders have shown themselves 
very cautious in incurring Communist wrath and they do not 
play any considerable réle in present day Czechoslov ak politics. 
The party which therefore holds the balance is the Czechoslovak 
Social Democratic Party — the only one in the country which has a 
Slovak as well as a Czech branch — the Slovak Communists are 
organised in a separate party from the Czech Communists. The 


power wielded by this party, as_ See Peroutka, editor of 
Svobodne Noviny wrote recently, is “frightening”. “By virtue of 


its position between the two aunts wings of the National Front, 
it may be said to hold the nation’s fate in its hands. It is up to the 
Social Democrats to hold the balance. Is the present course of 
National Front co-operation to continue or is the country to dis- 
appear through the narrow gate of a single party majority?” 

The Communist aim of a “‘single-party majority” is open and 
declared, and they have already issued their election slogan of 51 
per cent. It is unlikely that the Communists can get this majority 
if there is a really strong and independent Social Democratic 
Party against them at the polls. For the first two years after the 
war the Czech Socialists, under Fierlinger, voted nearly always 
with the Communists and appeared to have very little razson 
d’étre as a party. Slowly, however, under the influence of the 
rank and file, they began to change and the ““Western”’ or “Right 
Wing” group, as the Communists call it, began to make itself felt. 
Some people maintain that it was this manifestation of a more 
independent line on the part of the Social Democrats which 
precipitated last summer’s crisis in the National Front, when the 
Communists suddenly found themselves opposed on the question 
of the “‘millionaires’ tax’’ by all the other parties. The Communist 
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achievement during that crisis, as we have seen above, was to bring 
off a separate pact with the Social Democrats which many people 
feared was the precursor of a fusion between the two parties. It 
was just about this time that Gottwald’s interview with the New 
York Herald Tribune was published in which, asked whether he 
believed in the amalgamation of the two parties, he declared: “I 
believe that a single working class party will be formed in this 
country, but exactly how this will happen cannot yet be foretold at 
this stage.”” ‘That pact, however, remained more or less of a dead 
letter and probably cost Fierlinger both his leadership of the 
party and his seat in the Czechoslovak Government. At the party 
congress in November, Bohumil LauSman, the Minister of 
industry, succeeded to the Presidency. He accompanied his 
election with very firm denials of any split between a ‘‘Right’’ and 
‘Left”” wing in the party and Fierlinger himself pledged his un- 
qualified support. The immediate attack made on LauSman by the 
Communist paper, Rude Pravo, is nevertheless significant. ‘“The 
outcome of the Brno conference”’ it said, ‘‘will be received by the 
entire public, including members of the Social Democrat Party, 
but especially those sincerely in favour of the mutual co-operation 
of the Socialist parties, with surprise and disappointment. 
LauSman’s election was only possible because he was regarded as 
a close collaborator and personal friend of Fierlinger and as a 
protagonist of the latter’s policy of close Socialist co-operation and 
vorking class unity against reaction. Yet, despite this general 
belief, it is a fact that Lausman was elected against the candidature 
f Fierlinger as the spokesman of the Right Wing. . . It is character- 
that people who went on record with anti-Soviet speeches 
gave their support to Lausman... It is also symptomatic that 
Deputy Erban, Secretary-General of the Trades Union Council, 
has been removed from the party Executive.” And Rude Pravo 
luded, ‘“The workers realise that in Fierlinger a man was 
emoved from the party leadership whose policy would have 
iaranteed continued unity against reaction and its plots’’. 
is too early to judge whether this attack by the Communist 
an foreshadows a change in the tactics of the Czechoslovak 
mmunist Party vis-a-vis the Social Democrats. Hitherto the 
Czech Social Democrats have been more or less immune from 
se attacks, which are levied against Western Socialists, but it is 
likely that it was simply the leadership of Fierlinger which secured 
immunity. The whole political set-up in Czechoslovakia is 
tirely different from that either of Western or of Eastern Europe. 
party, and especially not the Social Democratic Party, is 
sically anti-Communist and no party thinks in terms of exclud- 
the Czech and Slovak Communist Parties from the Govern- 
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ment. There is no Right Wing in Czechoslovakia such as exists in 
France, nor is there an anti-Communist Left Wing such as exists 
in England. The Communists are probably stronger by virtue of a 
free, universal, and secret ballot in Czechoslovakia than in any 
other country, and their democratic right to play a leading réle in 
the Government is accepted by everyone. But all the other parties 
equally insist on their own democratic right to play a part in the 
government of the country and to have their own point of view 
respected. It will be dangerous for the future of democracy in 
Czechoslovakia if any of the National Front parties begins to 
denounce its followers as “‘reactionaries’’ and “‘traitors”. Yet it is 
just this denunciation which has begun. 

It has always been realised that the very satisfactory compromise 
between Western Democracy and Eastern Socialism which was 
set up in Czechoslovakia after the war could only be lasting if a 
similar compromise — or at least mutual toleration between East 
and West — could be reached in the international field. ‘Today the 
rapidly deteriorating situation in Czechoslovakia is simply the 
reflection of the catastrophic deterioration in international 
relations. Occupying, as it does, a vital strategic position in 
Europe and reflecting, as it does, within its own political system 
the fundamental concepts both of Eastern and of Western Demo- 
cracy, Czechoslovakia is bound to be rent asunder by any conflict, 
ideological or material, which divides Europe. 

The tragedy for Czechoslovakia is that this division is forced 
upon her; if she were a far away country of which neither we nor 
the Russians knew anything she would stand a fair chance of 
solving her difficulties and her conflicts in a peaceful and orderly 
way without recourse either to violence or to the suppression of 
liberty, and the result would be that synthesis between Commun- 
ism and Liberalism without which the world is doomed. The 
division which is now taking place in Czechoslovakia between 
‘‘Easterners’’, represented by the Communists, and “Westerners” 
represented by the National ‘Socialists, is a wholly false one, and it 
is being thrust on the country equally by the Communists and by 
Anglo-Saxon policy in Europe. It is false, because for Czecho- 
slovakia there is no choice. An “Eastern” orientation in inter- 
national relations is dictated by everything which has happened in 
Europe since Munich — if the aim of foreign policy is to ensure 
national security, then the Soviet Union is the only Power now 
which can guarantee security to the Czechs. And equally a 
“Western” orientation in domestic affairs is dictated by the whole 
history and temperament of the Czech people. If Anglo-Saxon 
policy tries to oppose ‘‘Westernism”’ against ‘“Easternism’’ the 
first casualties of that policy will be, as they have been already in 
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Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, the “‘Westerners’’ themselves. 
[f, on the other hand, Moscow is going to encourage the Commun- 
ists to ignore or suppress the “‘democratic”’ parties, then Moscow 
will merely exchange an occupied country for an ally. 

On the vast stage where the great Powers dispute or compose 
their disagreements the future of Czechoslovakia may well seem 
a small matter, but a new start towards world collaboration might 
be made if only the two opposing camps could see that here, at any 
rate, is a field in which neither has anything to lose by respecting, 
for once, the interest and independence of a small nation whose 
people are fundamentally friendly to Russia and to Britain, and 
ask only to be left in peace to work out their own salvation. 


S. G. D. 


THE INDIAN UNION AND PAKISTAN 
THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


NDER modern conditions, only a rash man would venture 
to make clear cut predictions in the sphere of international 
politics. Who, for example, would care to forecast the fate of the 
United Nations Organisation ten years hence, or to prophesy 
vhere the leadership of Asia will then lie, or even to guess at the 
probable development of Russian policy in the East? These 
questions, with their profound bearing on the affairs of India and 
Pakistan, are at present matters for speculation rather than pre- 
diction, and as long as they remain so no complete picture of the 
future of the two new Dominions can be drawn. ‘This article will 
ore these wider international considerations, and will deal only 
vith factors internal to the Indian sub-continent. Within these 
limits four questions fall to be considered: Will the new States 
e to be politically stable and enduring? What will be the 
elations between them? What will be their relations with the 
yutside world? Will they be economically viable? 

The necessity for the partition of India came as a shock to many 
people in this country, and the doubts which some of them now 
feel regarding the political stability of India and Pakistan proceed 
from the belief, born of hope rather than logic, that partition is 
only a temporary phase, and that in due course the two Domin- 

ms will reunite. The first object in this article will be to examine 
vhether there is any real foundation for this hope, or whether, 
on the other hand, the next move is likely to be in the direction of 
further disintegration, rather than towards reunion. 
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The commonest causes of the union of two States have, 
throughout history, been conquest and the accidents of dynastic 
intermarriage. Voluntary and deliberate unions have been 
comparatively rare, but where they have occurred, as in the 
unification of Italy and the building up of greater Germany, they 
have resulted from an overmastering sense of or, at any rate, a 
desire for national unity, from spiritual rather than from purely 
economic or other material causes. 

Those who believe that India and Pakistan will within measur- 
able time be reunited argue that the people of these two countries 
are of the same stock, with common racial memories, common 
inherited characteristics, and a common pride in India, and that 
these factors together with the geographical unity of the sub- 
continent will inevitably draw them together. The exponents of 
this view regard the partition as something artificial brought about 
by the machinations of politicians. 

It is, of course, true that most, though by no means all, of the 
Moslems of India are the descendents of converts from Hinduism, 
but it is also true that the formative influence of Islam is remark- 
ably strong, and that by the third and fourth generations the 
outlook and cultural background of the converts is largely different 
from that of their Hindu co-villagers. This intangible difference 
is both illustrated and strengthened by the practices and pro- 
hibitions of daily life. ‘Two groups of people who, in spite of their 
common racial origin, may not eat together or intermarry, and 
who in the fundamental matters of marriage, divorce, inheritance, 
and bequests are governed by two radically different systems of 
law, rapidly become separate in every way, and above all in their 
own consciousness. When Mr. Jinnah states that the Hindus and 
Moslems are not one but two nations, it is not necessary to 
examine the scientific basis of his claim — it is sufficient to 
recognise that the Moslem sense of separateness from the Hindus 
has been the outstanding political fact in India for some years. 
The well-known causes of this sense of separateness deriv ed fresh 
strength from the manceuvring for power in the years imme- 
diately preceding self-government. Resulting communal bitter- 
ness necessarily left the Moslems, as the smaller of the two main 
communities, with the conviction that their whole future depended 
on partition, and so today instead of that sense of essential one- 
ness which might ultimately lead to the reunion of the two 
Dominions, the main feeling in the minds of Pakistan Moslems is 
rather “These are they w hich came out of great tribulation’. 

If this analysis is correct, the hope that common racial origins 
and inherited ‘characteristics will draw India and Pakistan together 
again seems to be quite without foundation, There are, however, 
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observers who, while recognising the force of these arguments, 
maintain that the “‘geographical unity” of India will ultimately 
necessitate political unity. This concept of “geographical unity” 
is vague enough to be misleading. The phrase is sometimes used 
to denote the absence of impassible or even difficult barriers 
between one part of the country and another. In this sense France, 
Spain, and Portugal have a “geographical unity”’ as real as that of 
India, but that unity, even though combined to a considerable 
extent with a common religious and cultural background, has not 
led to political unity, or even in the past to avoidance of long 
periods of bitter hostility and war. Again, “‘geographical unity” 
may mean a certain degree of homogenity in the physical charac- 
teristics of a country and its people. In that sense it certainly 
cannot be claimed for India and Pakistan, and it could indeed more 
reasonably be contended that those Dominions were divided into 
five main dissimilar tracts: Bengal and Assam, Hindustan proper, 
the North-West, Sind, and the South. Perhaps the only sense in 
which “‘geographical unity” could be predicated of India is that 
for many centuries the power which held the mountainous country 
to the North-West dominated the whole of Northern and some- 
times much of Southern India. That factor, however, is relevant 
rather to the economics of conquest than to the probability of a 
untary reunion of the two Dominions. 

There seems then no adequate historical, ethnological, or 
geographical reason for regarding the partition of India as a 
passing phase. It is true that economic factors would suggest the 
desirability of union, but it is — as we shall see later — not true 
that they cannot exist without each other, and it is unlikely that 

id considerations of enhanced prosperity will outweigh the 
motional and militant separatism of the Moslems of Pakistan. We 
hould be wise indeed to assume that partition has come to stay. 

If India and Pakistan are not likely to reunite, will they remain 
nternally stable, or is further disintegration probable? There are 
elements of weakness in both Dominions. Pakistan consists of 

vo separate blocks of territory nearly a thousand miles apart, 
habited by men of different races, speaking different languages, 
united only by their adherence to Islam. Economic con- 
rations can scarcely bind them together, for they need India 
ither than each other, and their only land communications pass 
ugh what may at times be unfriendly territory. Will the 

- of a common faith prevent them from separating? 

kistan’s second weakness is in the North-West, where Mr. 
has the unenviable task of holding together three very 
erse elements — Sindhis, Punjabi Moslems, and Pathans from 
North-West Frontier, Even a casual visitor would generally 
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distinguish the Pathan from the Punjabi, and would never mistake 
either for a Sindhi, and if in addition to using his eyes he kept his 
ears open too, his task would be still easier. In spite of diversity, 
the people of the Punjab and of Sind are at least linked by their 
common dependence on the great river system of the Indus, but 
between the Pathan and the Punjabi there is nothing but deep 
rooted mutual suspicion and animosity. In the course of time 
Pathans may feel sorely tempted to dissociate themselves from 
Pakistan and turn towards their blood brothers, the Afghans, a 
process which would doubtless be of interest to Russia. 

There are, then, definite factors making for instability in 
Pakistan. Is the promise of stability for India any greater? Her 
difficulties will arise primarily from the vast extent of her terri- 
tories, and the almost infinite diversity of her people. Exact figures 
cannot be given until the final affiliation of the States is known, 
but at any rate India will contain between two and three hundred 
million people, including men of such different physical and 
mental charcteristics as the Bengali, the Tamil, the Mahratta, and 
the Punjabi Jat. ‘The problem of comprehending all these differ- 
ent races in one political State would, in any circumstances, be 
difficult, but the difficulty will be all the greater because of the 
marked and long-standing separatism of the South, together with 
the absence of any common language. Centrifugal tendencies will 
always be strong and may be disruptive. 

A problem of a rather special nature may presently confront 
India in Bengal. If there was one Province of British India which 
had an identity and a profound national sentiment of its own, that 
Province was Bengal. Lord Curzon’s decision, on administrative 
grounds, to partition Bengal in 1905 was in such direct conflict 
with Bengali national feeling that it led to the start of the terrorist 
movement, and in the face of widespread Bengali agitation it had 
to be reversed. When the same question arose forty years later, the 
necessity to accept partition of their beloved Province into a Hindu 
West Bengal and a Moslem East Bengal, as a corollary to the 
partition of India, was a sore grief to all educated Bengali Hindus, 
and many of them only reconciled themselves to it by cherishing 
the hope that the Province might one day be reunited. This hope, 
sie with the weakness of the tie between East and West 
Pakistan, may some day bear fruit in a reunited, independent 
Bengal. 

So far we have only considered what used to be British India, 
but any estimate of the political stability of India and Pakistan 
must necessarily take into account the Indian States. It will be 
remembered that these States are in a sense a historical accident — 
the residue left after the British, for local and particular reasons, 
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had taken over about three-quarters of the country. This residue 
consisted of a large number of isolated fragments of all sizes, 
scattered almost haphazard amidst the Provinces of British India. 
In the main the rulers of these five hundred or more States 
governed their own territories without day-to-day interference, 
but the British Government exercised a kind of general super- 
vision, and, what is more important for our present purpose, took 
over all responsibility for the defence of the States. Many of the 
States continued to maintain small forces of their own for certain 
purposes, and expanded them to assist the Crown in time of war, 
but their main defence was the British Army. Secure against 
aggression from without or rebellion from within, the Rulers were 
to some extent isolated from the current of world opinion, and so 
free to remain in the feudal state if they so wished. Many rulers, 
in spite of this, embarked on progressive policies, but others stood 
on the ancient ways. The Congress party, with its eyes always 
fixed on the unprogressive régimes, tended to include all the 
States in one general condemnation, and looked forward to the 
day when it would be able to sweep away what it regarded as 
pe 
The near approach of self-government thus presented the 
Princes with a difficult choice. Their comparatively defenceless 
condition and their economic dependence on British India would 
have made it difficult for them to isclate themselves from a self- 
governing British India, and yet inclusion in a federation with the 
rest of India would have made them more than ever vulnerable to 
the attacks of left-wing politicians. For these reasons some of the 
larger States had for some years previous to 1947 shown a marked 
reluctance to co-operate in any of the plans for an All-India 
Federation. The India Independence Bill passed in July this year 
, sense left the Princes high and dry. It renounced the para- 
mountcy of the Crown over them, put an end to treaty 
tions between the Crown and the States, and left them free 
poor any arrangements they liked — or indeed to make no 
arrangements at all — with India and Pakistan. 
The smallness of the great majority of the States makes any 
estion of an independent existence unthinkable, and it was 
vious from the first that they would join either India or Pakistan. 
[here were large States, such as Baroda, so closely linked by cultural 
economic ties with one of the two new Dominions that there 
uld be no doubt as to their affiliation. After these obvious 
vices had been made, there still remained a few States which on 
of their size or position might have wished to have 
remained aloof. Prominent in this class were Hyderabad, Travan- 
wre, and Kashmir. 
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For Hyderabad, the premier State of India and the successor in | 
interest of a great pre-British kingdom, the temptation not to join 
either India or Pakistan was great. Its geographical situation, its 
size, and its large revenue all suggested the possibility of its 
remaining independent, but apart from these circumstances there 
was the important fact that the State had a Moslem ruler and a 
mainly Hindu population. It could be reasonably assumed that 
his Exalted Highness the Nizam would not wish to join the 
Indian Union, particularly at a time when he was becoming more 
and more the focal point for Moslems throughout India; while 
on the other hand his subjects would scarcely acquiesce in accession 
to Pakistan. Full information regarding the recent discussions 
between the Nizam’s Government and the Government of India 
is not yet available, but the Nizam’s aim appears to have been to 
enter into friendly relations with India, while remaining outside the 
Union, and leaving himself free to conduct his own foreign affairs. 
The position is complicated by the fact that Hyderabad is a wholly 
inland State, dependent, therefore, upon India for all import and 
export facilities. 

In Travancore there do not exist the problems which arise from 
the difference in religion between the ruler and his people, but the 
size, wealth, and high educational standards of the State, together 
with its possession of a good coast line and its great distance from 
the capital of India, made the idea of independence tempting 
Great pressure was, however, brought to bear upon Travancore 
to accede to the Indian Union, and after a period of considerable 
hesitation this result was achieved — but the accession is only for 
certain limited purposes, and is to be reconsidered when the 
Constitution of the Indian Union is finally settled. It seems prob- 
able that both Travancore and Hyderabad are playing a waiting 
game—one inside and the other outside the Union. If India 
shows signs of remaining stable, and if the Constitution of India 
is so framed that final accession to India would only involve very 
limited interference with the sovereignty of the States, it is 
perhaps probable that Hyderabad will join and Travancore will 
remain in it, but if either of these conditions is unfulfilled both 
States may prefer independence. 

The position of Kashmir is not unlike that of Hyderabad in 
reverse, but with the additional complication that Kashmir 
(including the south-eastern portion of it known as Jammu) abuts 
both on India and on Pakistan. Its population is, however, over- 
whelmingly Moslem, its main lines of communication are with 
Pakistan, and an outside observer would almost have taken it for 
granted that Kashmir would join Pakistan. Its ruler, however, is a 
Hindu, as also are a considerable portion of the moneyed classes in 
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the State. Recently, Moslem tribal raiders invaded the State, and 
this provided either the reason or the excuse for a request by the 
Maharaja of Kashmir to be allowed to accede to India. The 
accession has been allowed as a temporary measure, and it is 
intended to hold a plebiscite to determine the wishes of the people 
in due course. ‘The value of the plebiscite will depend entirely 
on the extent of the franchise, for a restricted franchise would, in 
fact, leave the decision to the Hindus. It is perhaps a reasonable 
guess that ultimately, whether by plebiscite or otherwise, the 
State will form part of Pakistan, though it is not impossible that 
Jammu, with its largely Hindu population, might go to India. In 
the meantime, the situation has greatly increased the tension be- 
tween India and Pakistan, and the Pakistan Government accuses 
India of indulging in power politics. 

The general conclusion regarding the political stability of the 
new Dominions is thus that the partition is likely to endure, that 
further disintegration is not impossible, that most of the States 
will adhere to India or Pakistan, but that certain great States in 
the south may form an independent group if they see signs of 

tability in India and Pakistan. 

‘Tt is too early yet to write dogmatically regarding the future 
relations of the two Dominions. Events in the Punjab and Kash- 

r have left much bitterness behind, and even before these events 
here were indications that the two Dominions were not in a con- 

itory mood. A phase of economic separatism appears almost 

vitable, and it is impossible to forecast how long it will be 
fore considerations of common interest induce a greater readi- 
ess to work together. 

When we turn to an examination of the probable relations be- 
tween India and Pakistan and the outside world, the picture is 

mmewhat brighter. For a good many years the Hindu attitude 

vards Britain has been hostile, and certain selfish interests in 
dia hoped to exploit that hostility in their own favour. Careful 
ervers, however, have always believed that the hostility was 
purely political in origin and superficial in character, and that with 
disappearance of the political issue relations between India 

| Britain would resume their natural friendliness. This view 
been fully justified by events, and no Englishman today can 

el round India without being impressed by the friendly atmos- 
ere. It does not follow from this that India will necessarily wish 
remain in the Commonwealth, though possibly her leaders 
vould welcome the security which such a connection would afford. 
minion status is a concept very little understood outside the 
der Dominions — even the French have never grasped its full 
ignificance — and it was not unnatural, therefore, that Hindu 
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politicians in the years before the transfer of power should regard 
that status as a somewhat inferior brand of self-government with 
which they would have nothing to do. 

It may not be easy now for the Congress leaders to go back on 
their previous utterances on this subject, and in any case fear of 
the Left Wing may probably prevent them from taking the bold 
step of securing for India the advantages of continued member- 
ship of the Commonwealth. The decision to cease to be a Domin- 
ion will not, however, indicate any lack of friendly intention to- 
wards this country, and there is little doubt that an independent 
India will wish to enter into the closest possible treaty relations 
with Britain. The economic tie between the two countries is too 
close to permit of severance without lasting damage to them both, 
and moreover, the importance of each country to the other, from 
the strategic point of view, will by itself necessitate a treaty based 
on friendship and on mutual aid. The rights and position of 
British business in India will also fall to be defined by the treaty, 
and the confidence of the British business man that India will 
afford him adequate assurances for the future is evident to all in 
close touch with the business world. 

In Pakistan the problem of external relationships is less com- 
plicated, though the ultimate dangers from her north-west 
neighbours may be greater. Pakistan lags far behind India in 
industrial development and so in war potential. The need for 
close co-operation with Britain is thus even more keenly felt than in 
India, and it is therefore generally assumed that Pakistan will 
remain inside the Commonwealth. 

Three of the four questions posed at the beginning of this 
article have now been dealt with, and it only remains to consider 
briefiy the economic viability of the two Dominions — a subject 
which has given rise to much confusion of thought. It is of cours« 
beyond dispute that partition will retard progress and result in 

nuch unprofitable duplication of productive effort, and the 
tendency in some quarters has been to jump from this fact to the 
conclusion that Pakistan, as the smaller of the two Dominions, 
will be unable to maintain itself. It is dificult to see any justifica- 
tion for this conclusion. Pakistan is self-sufficient in food, and has 
indeed an export surplus of grain, in addition to a very consider- 
able share in the production of raw jute and cotton, and a smalle: 
share in the tea industry. It will in fact be a country with a not 
unprosperous agricultural economy. The development of industry 
will necessarily be a lengthy process, but given help from Britain 
or elsewhere with regard to capital goods and technicians, a fairl) 
good foreign exchange position should provide the necessary 
foundation. Exact figures are not available, but a reasonable guess 
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would place the value of Pakistan’s exports in the neighbourhood 
of {100 million, of which about two-thirds would be cotton. As 
against this imports have been estimated at about {60 million. 
The favourable balance of payments of some £40 million should 
be sufficient to provide for a reasonable rate of development. 

In India, on the other hand, the foreign position is likely to 
be d lifficult, largely because India is a deficit country in the matter 
of food-stuffs. Here, too, definite figures are not available, but one 
of the best considered estimates yet given fixes the probable 
imports at about £200 million — a figure which is unduly low inas- 
much as it assumes the maintenance of the present low ration of 
food and clothing, and makes no allowance even for the most 
modest luxury goods. India’s exports, on the other hand, are 

‘rhaps not likely to exceed about {170 million. Even when 

llowance is made for Britain’s annual repayment of sterling debt, 
it seems clear that there will be little or no margin for develop- 
ment. Pakistan, on the other hand, will have such a margin, and 
provided peace is maintained between the two countries, may well, 
in the course of two or three decades, overtake India in the spheres 
of industry and commerce. From the world point of view the 
process will be wasteful, for it will result in the uneconomic 
duplication by Pakistan of the production of certain commodities 
ilready manufactured on an adequate scale in India. Economic 
nationalism, however, has been one of the most potent factors in 

dern world, and it should not be a matter of surprise if the 
two new Dominions succumb to the temptation which even more 
leveloped countries have found irresistible. 


P.j.G. 


TRENDS IN FRENCH POLITICS 
THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS ANALYSED 





N April, 1945 municipal councillors were elected for 35,838 
f France’s 37 7,989 communes. These elections, the first to be 
held ~ France since 1937, were followed in the autumn by 
| elections to reconstitute the Departmental Assemblies, 
C pe Généraux. 'The 1945 municipal elections were pro- 

il only. The war was not yet over; the coastal ‘‘pockets” 
just been liberated; communications were only partially 
red; a large number of people who had fled or been evacuated 
seal towns or fighting areas had still not been able to 
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return; thousands of prisoners of war and deported workers were 
still in Germany. In addition to the dislocation directly caused by 
the war there were also other difficulties. Administrative depart- 
ments were still not working normally, and registers were therefore 
very incomplete. In particular, women, who constituted more 
than half the electorate, had never voted before, and many of them 
failed to take the necessary steps to get their names inserted in the 
register. ‘The new Constitution, adopted by referendum on Octo- 
ber 13, 1946 therefore laid down (article 102) that municipal 


elections were to be held within a year of its promulgation on | 


October 27. ‘These elections were accordingly held on October 19 
and 26, 1947. 

The previous elections had been exceptional not only in that 
they were held in conditions of post-war confusion. They were 
of unusual importance politically, for three reasons. As the first 
municipal elections for ten years, and the first elections of any 
kind for eight years, they constituted a referendum of public 
opinion, incomplete certainly, but nevertheless valuable. The 
inclusion of women in the electorate made them more truly 
representative than any previous elections. They were also 
important as a method of measuring the political significance of 
the Resistance movements. 

Their results showed the parties of the Left to be much stronger 
than they had been in 1935. The Communists, who had had 
majorities in only 317 communes in 1935, had majorities in 1,462 
communes in 1945. The number of Councils with Socialist 
majorities rose from 1,376 to 4,133. The Left, including Commun- 
ists, Socialists, Radicals, M.R.P., and other related groups, had 
majorities in 15,366 communes, as compared with 12,079 in 1935. 

These tendencies were borne out by the results of the cantonal 
elections held in the autumn of 1945. Out of fifteen and a half 
million voters, nearly half voted for Socialist and Communist 
candidates. The four Left parties together polled 12 million votes. 
These proportions were maintained in the second ballot. 

The elections of October, 1947 were held in very different cir- 
cumstances. There was no longer the material confusion caused 
by the fighting, by the breakdown of communications, and by the 
transfer of administrative control from Vichy to the provisional 
Government. There was no longer the political confusion caused 
by the existence of the Resistance movements alongside the older 
political parties. By 1947 the few Resistance groups which still 
survived as independent entities were all (except the M.R.P., 
which had become an important party) affiliated to traditional 
political parties, or were working in close co-operation with one or 
other of them, By 1947, too, the French elector had had plenty of 
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opportunities to express his views through the medium of elections. 
Since the municipal elections of April 1945 he had voted in three 
general elections and two constitutional referenda. 

Yet, in spite of all these facts, the municipal elections of last 
October have been interpreted, almost as much as those of 1945, 
as an expression of public opinion on national rather than on local 
issues. For during the year following the general election of 
November, 1946 economic conditions and political opinions 
underwent considerable transformations. In November, 1946 the 
Gaullist Union received approximately 1.4 per cent of the votes 
cast. In May, 1947 M. Ramadier referred to “‘the Gaullist danger” 
as being ‘‘possible but not imminent”. By November he was 
forced to recognise that it had become a reality. 

The most striking result of the elections is, of course, the 
massive support given by the electorate to General de Gaulle’s 
Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais, (R.P.F.) founded only six 
months earlier. But that support is, so far, distributed very un- 
evenly throughout the country, which makes it difficult to assess 
the meaning of the vote. The overall picture of party strength, as 
shown by the number of seats held by each party, is very little 
changed as a result of the elections. The Radicals remain the 
strongest party, with 20.5 per cent of the seats, as against 18 per 
cent before. The conthined Right parties still hold about a third 
of the total number of seats, 35 per cent, as against just under 38 
per cent in the retiring Councils. The Socialist position is 
virtually unchanged. They are still the strongest party, after the 
Radicals, holding 18.7 per cent of the seats. The M.R.P. hold 
8.8 per cent, a slight gain on their previous position, and the 
Communists 6.9 per cent, which represents a slight loss. The 

raullist R.P.F. holds only 8.4 per cent. 

This picture is nothing like that presented by the results of 
oting in the towns. It is, of course, a highly misleading picture, 
ving to the nature of French local government organisation. Of 

total of 466,209 seats to be filled, under thirty thousand are on 
irban Councils. The rest are distributed between the 36,763 
ommunes, none of which has a population exceeding 4,000. The 

vast majority, indeed, are small villages; 23,655 have populations 
f under 500, and 34,225 have populations of under 1,500. 
[he 1,226 towns with populations of over 4,000 include about 
ialf the electorate yet elect fewer than 30,000 Councillors. A 
uarter of the total electorate is contained in the 344 towns with 
ver 9,000 inhabitants. 

Che distribution of seats, therefore, gives a picture of rural 
pinion only. The picture is misleading even then, for another 
eason, The Gaullist R.P.F. contested very few seats in the 
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countryside. Their strength is therefore untested except in the 
towns. 

If we turn to the towns, it is immediately clear that there is a 
difference between those with populations of from 4,000 to 9,000 
and those with populations of over 9,000. It is in the larger towns, 
and particularly in Paris, that the strength of Gaullism is most 
marked. It is unfortunately not possible to compare the votes 
owing to the different electoratal systems in these two categories. 
The new electoral law of August, 1947 retained the traditional 
system of voting, the majority system with two ballots, for all 
towns with populations of under 9,000. Towns with over 9,000 
voted by proportional representation. This change makes 
comparisons difficult, because in 1945 only Paris voted by pro- 
portional representation. The most reliable comparison for 
towns of over 9,000 inhabitants is perhaps, in these circumstances, 
between the votes cast in the municipal elections and those cast 
in the general election of November, 1946. For communes of 
4,000 and over it is only possible to note broad changes in the 
movement of opinion and changes in the number of seats held by 
each party. 

Before the election the strongest party in the towns was the 
Communist Party, which had a majority on 242 of the 1,100 odd 
urban communes.? 256 Councils had a Left majority, not attribut- 
able to any one party. The Socialists had a —— in 188 
communes, and Socialists and Communists together in 152. The 
Radicals had a majority on only 55 Councils, and the Right o on 173. 
62 Councils had an M.R.P. sntenity. After the elections the 
Communists had a majority in only 105 towns, the Socialists in 
154, and the two parties together in 93. The Left, that is, had a 
majority on 352 Councils, as against 582 before the elections. 
The drop in the Communist strength is, moreover, more striking 
than the drop in Socialist strength. Not only did the Socialists lose 
their hold on only 34 Councils, as against 137 in the case of the 
Communists, but also a number of Socialists formed coalitions 
with the Radicals, and the two parties had a joint majority on 31 
Councils. The Radicals improved their position, and they now 
have a majority on 83 Councils. On the other hand, the number of 
Councils with an undifferentiated Left majority has slumped 
heavily. The M.R.P. remained in the same position as before, 
with a majority on 63 Councils. The Right had a majority on 130 
Councils, which represents a slight weakening of their position. 
The Gaullist R.P.F. won 94 Councils, and various coalitions in 
which the R.P.F. was represented obtained the majority on 259 


1'The complete number of communes with populations over 4,000 is given 
as 1,226, but results were available for 1,130 only, at the time of writing. 
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Councils. In other words, Gaullists and Gaullist sympathisers, 
with control over 353 of the urban Councils, are stronger than any 
other single party and equal to the combined strength of the 
Socialists and Communists. Socialists, Radicals, and M.R.P. 
between them control 337 Councils. 
(he factor which makes comparison difficult is the large number 
Councils, previously classed officially as Left, but with a 
ority attributable to no single party. It seems probable that a 
imber of these have now become Gaullist. The only other 
erious losses are those of the Communist party, either alone or in 
alition with the Socialists. 
[f only towns of over 9,000 people are considered, the picture 
s very different again. Here, although both Socialists and 
Communists have lost votes as compared with their position after 
last general election, the losses are not serious, but merely of 
the order of 2 to 4 per cent. ‘The M.R.P., however, has lost three 
arters of a million votes, and its percentage of the total vote has 
en from 24 to 10. In Paris this party’s losses and the Gaullist 
\ins are even more spectacular. Whereas in towns of over 9,000 
Gaullists have polled 38.6 per cent of the votes, in Paris they 
ive polled over 40 per cent in every arrondissement. Even in the 
working class 19th and 2oth arrondissements, where the Com- 
unists polled 40 and 41 per cent respectively in the general 
lection, the Gaullists have now polled 42.7 and 43 per cent 
pectively, while the Communist vote has fallen to 37.8 and 3 39 
cent, and the M.R.P. vote from 19.1 and 18.5 per cent to 5. 
i 5.2 per cent. The Socialists, who were much weaker than 
r, have lost between 3 and 4 per cent. In the two arrondisse- 
| ts in which the M.RP. vote was highest in the general election, 
he 7th and 8th, the M.R.P. vote fell from 31.6 and 32.2 
id 8.6 per cent. In no other arrondissement did the M.R.P. 
per cent of the total vote, although in 1946 this party 





over 20 per cent in every arrondissement. ‘The Gaullist 
lled over 40 per cent in every arrondissement, but over 
cent in the 8th and 16th arrondissements. Of the 23 largest 


France, including Paris, that is of all the towns with a 

n of over 100,000, three had a Gaullist vote of over 50 

nt, 6 of over 40 per cent, 7 of over 30 per cent, and 5 of 

| o per cent. ‘The M.R.P. vote exceeded 20 per cent only in 

In nine towns it was under 1o per cent. In 1946, 

five of these towns the M.R.P. polled over 20 per cent 
| votes and in 6 over 30 per cent. 

nples are sufficient to indicate the nature and extent 

al public opinion. It is more difficult to assess what 

eans. In the first place, the R.P.F. is so far strong only in the 
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large towns; and there its strength is essentially made up of Right 
wing, Radical, and former M.R.P. elements. In the 23 towns 
with over 100,000 inhabitants 12 presented no separate Right- 
wing list and the same number no separate Radical list. In the 
smaller towns the position of the M.R.P. and the Radicals seems 
to be unimpaired, although it is difficult to ascertain exactly what 
the party strengths are in these towns until complete figures are 
available for the votes cast in the first and second ballots. If the 
Communists have lost consistently, they have not lost heavily in 
votes in the large towns. Up to now their position had steadily 
improved with every election and in the elections of November, 

1946 they constituted the largest party, with nearly five and a half 
million votes. The position of the Socialists seems to be slightly 
improved, for the first time since 1945, but it is difficult to estimate 
the extent of the improvement, for several reasons. Although the 
number of seats held by Socialists over the country as a whole 
remains stable, the Socialist vote in the large towns has fallen 
rather more than the Communist. Yet the number of towns with 
a Socialist majority has fallen only very slightly, while the number 
of towns with a joint Socialist-Communist majority has slumped 
badly, as has that of towns with a Communist majority. In some 
traditionally Socialist towns, which had been losing votes to the 
Communists, there is evidence of a Socialist recovery, as, for 
example, in Limoges, in the Departments of the Nord and Pas de 
Calais, in Clermont-Ferrand, and in the Department of the Gard. 

It is possible, of course, that there has been a reversal of the 
steady move to the Left which has been discernible in elections 
since the liberation. The Socialists may have gained on their Left 
and lost votes on their Right, to the Gaullists. The Socialist 
movement would regard this development as a healthy sign, for 
the Left wing of the party has been arixious for some time lest the 
Party’s inescapable ‘‘centre’’ position should bring too high a 
proportion of floating middle-class votes, while the vigorous 
“Opposition” propaganda of the Communist Party, whether in 
office or in opposition, was draining off working-class votes to the 
Communists. 

One thing is certain, however. The position of Socialist 
Councillors is very greatly strengthened and the number of 
Socialist Mayors is greatly increased. In some municipalities 
Gaullists, Communists, and the parties constituting the ‘Third 
Force” (Socialists, M.R.P., and some Radicals), are now roughly 
equal; in others, neither Gaullists nor Communists can form a 
majority without the support of a small Socialist party. The result 
is, therefore, in many cases a total deadlock without the casting 


vote of Socialists or of members of other democratic parties. If 
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French local authorities had anything like the powers of British 
Town Councils the situation would be impossible. But in France, 
where the administration is run not by the Council but by the 
Viayor, who is far and away the most important political force in 
the community, this situation has led to a considerable strength- 
ening of the Socialist position. Many Councils have preferred 
to avoid both the devil of Communism and the deep sea of 
Gaullism and have voted for a Socialist Mayor in places where the 
Socialist Party was much weaker than either the Communist or the 
Gaullist Party. And once in office, the Mayor can act, to a great 
extent, independently of the elected Council. 
\ few examples will show how the present political situation has 
ffected the election of Mayors. In the Paris ‘“‘Red Belt” the 
Communists have certainly suffered a resounding defeat. They 
previously had majorities in 60 of the 80 communes and now have 
jorities in only 20. But in many communes they have lost the 
mayoralty, even when they have not lost the majority. In Clichy, 
for example, the Communists polled 45 per cent of the votes. The 
ccialist poll dropped from 14 to 10 per cent. Yet a Socialist 
Mayor fee replaced a Communist one. In Puteaux, where the 
Communists polled 45.9 per cent and the Socialists only 12.9, a 
Socialist Mayor was elected with Gaullist-M.R.P. support. In 
Le Havre, 16 Communists were elected, 10 Independents, 8 
R.P.F., and 3 Socialists. Socialists and Communists had, there- 
re, a majority of 1. At one stage — by no means final — of the 
roceedings, a Socialist Mayor was elected by the 18 Independent 
1 R.P.F. votes and his own! In Lyon, M. Herriot was re-elected 
Radical and 6 M.R.P. votes. The R.P.F. and the Com- 
unists (23 and 13) abstained. In Lille, which had had a Socialist 
Mayor for twenty years, a Gaullist was elected by 19 votes out of 
7. In Grenoble 13 Communists, 13 R.P.F., 6 M.R.P., and 5 


1 


Socialists were elected. The retiring Mayor was a Socialist, 


eviously supported by Communist votes. Re-elected at the first 
allots by 23 and 20 votes out of a total of 37 members, he 

en to accept office because these figures did not include the 
tes of the 13 Communists. The R.P.F. candidate was then 
ted by 14 votes to 13. In Limoges (where the retiring Mayor 

is a ( ‘ommunist) M. Betoulle, a former Socialist Deputy, was 
ted by 25 votes to 12 cast for the Communist candidate. The 
mmunists wanted the adjoints, or assistants, to be chosen in 
tion to party strength on the Council. M. Betoulle, whose 
lature as Mayor had been opposed by the Communists on 
ground that he had voted for Vichy in 1940, insisted on an 
t ‘“‘T am astonished,” he said to the Communists, “‘that 
ving treated me like a leper you now want to work with 
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me.’ The election resulted in the choice of g Socialists, R.P.F., 
and M.R.P. Councillors voting with the Socialists. In a number of 
towns noisy scenes and some violence accompanied the mayoral 
elections. At Choisy-le-roi Communists turned the newly- 
elected Socialist Mayor and his adjoint out of the Town Hall. 
In several cases three ballots had to be held before a Mayor could 
be elected. This happened at Toulon and Marseilles. In both 
these places a Communist retiring Mayor was replaced by an 
R.P.F. candidate, who was finally elected by one vote. There 
were particularly violent scenes at Marseilles. 

From examples such as these it is clear that there is bound to be 
a great deal of friction between R.P.F. and Communist supporters, 
and the Communists appear to be doing all they can to work up 
feeling against both Socialists and Gaullists. But if things are 
brought to a head and the Government is finally compelled to 
hold general elections, as General de Gaulle has demanded, it by 
no means follows that the distribution of opinion would be the 
same as in the municipal elections. Large constituencies naturally 
favour the organised parties of the Left, but the strength of 
Gaullism has so far not been tested in the countryside, and there 
is no means of knowing to what extent a violent Communist 
campaign of strikes might drive Conservative opinion in the rural 
areas into the arms of the Gaullists. Nor is it certain that such a 
campaign would be successful in the large towns, now that 
Communism seems to be beginning to lose some of its popularity. 
The high correlation between the size of the town and of the 
Gaullist vote suggests also that some of the swing to Gaullism 
may be economic rather than political. It seems to be true that 
the worse the food conditions, the greater the appeal of Gaullism. 
Townspeople, and particularly the lower middle classes, are 
getting tired of Governments which are all equally incapable of 
stopping the astronomic rise in the cost of living. Strong govern- 
ment, which is what de Gaulle has been preaching up and down 
the country for the last six months, is something that most French 
people would welcome. On the other hand, if the Communist 
wave of demonstrations and strike threats is dealt with firmly by 
M. Ramadier’s Government?, the democratic “‘Third Force” 
may well prove a more attractive proposition to the electorate and 
win votes both from Communists and from Gaullists. If speedy 
help comes to France this winter as a result of the application of 
the Marshall plan, the Communists might well lose heavily, for 


1 An absolute majority is required for the election of a Mayor. If, however, 
this is unobtainable at two ballots, a relative majority is sufficient at the third. 

2 Since this was written the situation has deteriorated, and M. Schuman’s 
Government has been faced with an even more serious threat to its authority. 
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they seem to be throwing the whole weight of their propaganda 
nachine behind the attempt to discredit it. It is thus no exaggera- 
tion to say that the present grave cleavage of opinion in France, 
revealed more fully and at the same time intensified, by the 
municipal elections, constitutes a European crisis perhaps more 
serious than any that democracy has yet known 

D. M. P. 


SWEDEN’S ECONOMIC CRISIS 


—~ 


WEDEN’S economic position is graver now than at any time 
\_/since the 1930s. ‘This is due to the cumulative effects of un- 
favourable world trends, miscarried policies, and a serious drought 
last summer. The unexpectedly slow recovery of devastated 
Europe, the growing dependence on the New World for essential 
supplies which exports thither cannot pay for, the impossibility of 
converting earnings from other areas into herd currencies, in- 

tionary tendencies at home as the supply of money outstrips 
that of goods — such adverse factors are familiar to too many 
countries. But there are several aspects of Sweden’s position 
which bear elaboration. The effects of the elimination of Germany 
from world trade may first be mentioned. 

In the years immediately before the war Germany took 17 per 
cent of Sweden’s total exports — and no less than 66 per cent of 
ts ore and mineral exports — and was its second largest customer. 
e largest was the British Empire, excluding Canada, which took 

‘r cent of Sweden’s total exports. For imports the positions 
mete Germany supplie -d 22 per cent of total imports, 

ish Empire 17 per cent. The Germans provided 40 per 
of ill manufactured goods imported into Sweden and 29 per 
of mineral and chemical products. The British contributed 
ly textiles (30 per cent in this category of imports) and coal 
per cent). In 1946 the German share of both exports and 
on iad dropped to 1 per cent. Corresponding figures for the 

: Em pire were 21 per cent of total imports and 14 per cent of 
ports. The United States had become the biggest supplier 

24 per cent of all imports, although exports thither had 
| to 7 per cent compared with 11 per cent before the war. 
value of imports before the war, incidentally, was 1,946 
onor, and of exports 1,786 million, compared with 3,370 

1 and 2,529 million respectively in 1946. 

‘his enforced change in the pattern of trade has had serious 
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consequences. ‘Their financial aspect is dealt with below. But one 
of the most important economic decisions it poses is to what extent 
Sweden can afford to replace by home production German im- 
ports of various goods such as machinery, medicine, and electrical 
fittings. Shortages and high prices have stimulated autarkic 
tendencies. Iron- and steel-making capacity, for example, is to be 
expanded by, eventually, about one million tons a year. But 
Swedish steel no longer enjoys its previous advantages in costs of 
production and quality of the article. The wages of forest workers 
and charcoal-burners have risen. Furthermore, quite apart from 
the present shortage of electricity, the development of satisfactory 
electric processes has been slower than expected: the alternative 
use of more electricity is thus ruled out as yet, while the dependence 
on imported fuel remains. Abroad, however, metallurgical progress 
has produced alloy steels, which with one or two unimportant 
exceptions such as recording-wire, are equal to Swedish charcoal- 
steel. This trend clearly complicates the problem of how big 
home production should be as contrasted with the export of ore to 
countries better able to avail themselves of the economies of mass- 
production. Meanwhile the goods formerly produced by an 
efficient Germany at low cost have to be bought from America or 
Britain at much higher prices. Even so, these countries cannot 
supply spare parts to keep German machinery running. Sweden’s 
strong interest in the economic revival of Germany is therefore 
not surprising. 

Externally the realisation that a revival of trade was vital to 
Sweden prompted a remarkably generous foreign credit policy. 
This move was also influenced, however, by Allied policy, which 
made the delivery of some essential raw materials, such as rubber, 
dependent on an early resumption of Swedish exports to ex- 
belligerents. Nor should the opinion of the Swedish Government’s 
economic advisers that an American slump was certain soon be 
left out of account; for this factor tended to keep the credits large 
by way of an insurance. In particular it was to a great extent 
responsible for the size of the Russian credit, since a big stake in 
the Russian sphere, the only area impervious to American depress- 
ion, was ex hypothesi desirable. Thus by the end of June the total 
of foreign credits of all kinds granted by Sweden amounted to no 
less than 4.2 billion kronor, or nearly £290 million. Of this sum 
1,122 million kronor were accounted for by gifts and 1,000 million 
by the Russian credit. 

Nevertheless trade did not revive as expected. Its balance 
became increasingly adverse. In 1945 Sweden had an export 
surplus of 674 million kronor, the abnormally high figure being 
due to relief shipments. But in 1946 this had changed to an import 
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surplus of some 842 million kronor, and, according to preliminary 
figures, the import surplus for the first nine months of this year 
amounts to no less than 1,706 million kronor. To finance such a 
deficit great inroads have been made into holdings of gold and 
foreign currency. ‘This trend has accelerated rather than slowed 
down since March 15, when imports were banned in an attempt to 


stop it. The position is clearly illustrated by the following table 
(in million kronor): 


Gold holdings at_ __Net foreign ex- 


market value change holdings Total 
December 1945 2,024 758 2,782 
June 1946 1,985 988 2,973 
December 1946 1,371 538 1,909 
March 1947 955 332 1,287 
June 1947 606 155 761 
September 1947 333 343 676 
October 1947 364 390 754 
November 7, 1947 363 395 758 


Such developments have naturally evoked considerable criticism. 
[his centres on two main issues: the Government’s handling of 
import restrictions and, secondly, the way in which the Riksbank 
by continuing to redeem Government bonds is said to have pro- 
vided importers with the funds to finance the exhaustion of its 
foreign currency reserves. The close control of imports was 
relaxed early in 1946 partly in response to Opposition pressure, 
but partly also through the Government's desire to help the revival 
f international trade. When a growing disequilibrium in the 
ountry’s balance of trade became apparent, however, the Opposi- 

n proposed in October 1946 that a vigorous control of imports 

ould be reintroduced. The Government, which could not in any 
ise immediately accept the Opposition’s advice, and which was, 

reover, by then involved in the Russian agreement, did not 
nk fit to take a step which could be interpreted as directed 
gainst the United States, whence the bulk of Sweden’s imports 
ame. But events forced a decision, and on March 15 last all 
iports were banned. To this ban, however, there were wide 

d important exceptions, and importers were also allowed to 
tilise the licences they already possessed. The result was an even 

eater volume of imports. 

‘he redemption of Government bonds touches on the funda- 
nentals of Swedish economic policy. From June 15, 1946 to 
September 23, 1947 the Riksbank redeemed various Government 

curities to the value of 1,454 million kronor. This money, it is 
lleged, was used to finance imports and should not have been 
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made available to increase them. The Riksbank replies that it had 
to redeem Government bonds in order to maintain confidence in 


the krona; and that, in any case, since gold and foreign exchange | | 


worth 2,166 million kronor were sold in the same period, the net 
result was not an easing of the money market but its contraction 
by 712 million kronor. A further argument is adduced to support 
this activity — that it was necessary in order to keep the long-term 
interest rate down. A low long-term interest rate is cardinal to the 
maintenance of the internal stability of the krona — which is one 
of the fundamental principles of Swedish economic policy. The 
other is the maintenance of adequate reserves of foreign exchange 
to finance trade. In the transactions now under discussion the 
former principle has been supported at the expense of the latter. 
The result has been such a rapid loss of foreign exchange that 
strong remedies have become necessary. Before they are discussed, 
however, two other matters which have contributed to Sweden’s 
difficulties may conveniently be disposed of. These are, first, the 
appreciation of the krona, and, secondly, the pegging of the 
export prices for timber at levels below those on the world market. 

The krona was raised in value in July, 1946 by 16.7 per cent. 
The aim of this measure was partly to lower the prices of imported 
goods: if their prices abroad remained the same, they would be 
16.7 per cent lower in Sweden. There was also the aim of fore- 
stalling higher prices due to the removal of controls in America — 
not until American prices had risen more than 16.7 per cent would 
they cause any rise in Swedish prices for the goods in question. 
In checking the rising tendency of Swedish prices this move was 
successful. But, since no corresponding measures were taken to 
curb rising incomes, the cheapening of imports merely increased 
demand for them. ‘This in turn made further calls on foreign 
currency reserves. The control of export prices for timber, pulp, 
and paper at prices averaging about 15 per cent below those on the 
world market, however, reduced the income from this source and 
thereby made foreign currency holdings less valuable than they 
would otherwise have been. There are good grounds for believing 
that behind this measure also was a desire to make some contribu- 
tion to curbing the world-wide rise in prices. The effect of this 
rise on Sweden was not, of course, overlooked. Indeed, Swedish 
timber merchants were on one occasion told that the Government 
did not intend to “import inflation” with the proceeds of timber 
exports. But the plan miscarried, and since March timber ex- 
porters have been allowed to charge world market prices. Estimates 
of the cost of this gesture vary considerably. The Government 
puts it at about 275,000 kronor, the timber trade at about 100 
million. But the facts remain that a considerable amount of 
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foreign currency was compulsorily foregone, and that this is a 
major charge against the Government. 

Inside Sweden the most important adverse factor in the situation 
is the too familiar phenomenon of an “‘inflationary gap’’, and it is 
a valid criticism that, until quite recently, the Government made 
no serious attempts to close it. On the contrary, some of its 
policies helped to widen it. The ambitious building programme 
has in particular contributed to maintaining a level of real invest- 
ment that is now recognised as too high. This has produced a 

iarked shortage of labour — the percentage of unemployed has 

een unchanged at 1.7 since July, although the electricity crisis 

seasonal variations may soon cause it to increase; and there is 

an estimated shortage of 100,000 workers. Wages have thus 

tended to rise. But increases in incomes have not been met by corre- 

sponding increases in the volume of goods available, so that 
inflationary pressure has steadily increased. 

[n these circumstances it is, therefore, not surprising that the 
ntroduction of revised old-age pensions and various tax benefits 
next January has been strongly criticised. ‘henceforth every 
Swedish citizen will be entitled to a minimum pension of 1,000 
cronor a year from the age of 67. ‘There will also be generous 

ipplementary allowances. ‘The gross cost in 1948 is estimated at 

81 million kronor, and the net cost to the State at 600 million - 
hich is approximately 400 million more than for 1946 under the 


xisting scheme. ‘The extra cost of modified child allowances and 
x benefits to lower income groups will be about the same. This 
means that purchasing power will be increased by about 800 


llion kronor in the New Year, which, unless steps are taken to 
mit its effects, would be economically undesirable. 
steps are in fact being taken. ‘The building programme 
; been cut by over 30 per cent. Banks are lending much less 
ly — loans fell by 100 million kronor in October. An intensive 
tary savings campaign is being waged. ‘The powerful Lands- 
misationen, the Swedish equivalent of the 'T’.U.C., has enjoined 
.embers not to ask for further wage increases. In return for 
is self-denial on the part of labour, and also as a political reaction 
last year’s record distribution of profits, a heavier profits tax 
on to be introduced: the present tax is 40 per cent. There are 
rumours that, in addition, dividends will be frozen at their 
ent level and firms compelled to buy Government bonds, 
sumbably non-negotiable, to the value of the dividends they 
jut. Indirect taxation, primarily of non-essential goods, 
tions on motoring, and such now familiar devices will 
nly be employed. It is also probable that various measures of 
ilisation now hatching will be left somewhat longer in the 


“1 
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incubator. There is, however, no question of interfering with 
measures already passed. 

Externally the process has gone much further, since, as was 
noted above, external factors were, for reasons of policy, the first 
to be dealt with. In September there was a considerable reduction 
in the generous number of items which could still be imported on 
the “‘free list” even after imports were banned. Import licences 
have been suspended pending the drastic overhaul of the whole 
licensing system: the Minister of Commerce recently stated that 
imports were expected to exceed exports by about 600 million 
kronor, but that he hoped to lower this figure. The annual foreign 
exchange allowance was reduced from 1,500 to 500 kronor in the 
middle of October. The following week the Riksbank was author- 
ised to register and requisition private holdings of hard currencies. 
At the same time the Parliamentary Commissioner of the Riksbank 
recommended the revision of all foreign credits not yet taken up. 
This was quickly interpreted as an indirect proposal to revise the 
Russian agreement, which accounted for 951 million kronor of the 
1,011 million of credits not utilised at the end of June. The 
Finance Minister, Herr Wigforss, however, was equally quick to 
point out that the proposal could not apply to the Russian agree- 
ment because it applied only to credits which had no fixed term 
of repayment, whereas the Russian agreement had such a term. 
A fuller account of this controversial measure may, however, be 
apposite here, since its origin, provisions, and purpose are the 
subiect of much misrepresentation. 

Negotiations for the trade and credit agreement between Sweden 
and Russia, which was concluded on Oct. 7, 1946, presented to the 
Riksdag on October 17, and ratified on Nov. 12, go back to 1943, 
when Herr Wigforss discussed the matter with Madame Kollon- 
tay, then Soviet Ambassador in Stockholm. Definite proposals 
took shape in the middle of 1944 when Swedish industrialists, 
who then anticipated difficulty in disposing of their products 
abroad, offered to supply much more than is necessary under the 
present agreement. ‘he matter lapsed until the spring of 1945 
when, in quite different conditions, the Russians revived the 
negotiations on their original basis. The Swedish Coalition 
Government was divided on whether talks should proceed on the 
same basis. Indeed, this conflict was largely responsible for its 
dissolution. On the accession to office in June of the Social 
Democrats, however, negotiations were continued on the original 
assumptions, and the agreement was eventually signed. It has 
two separate sections. The one relates to a reciprocal increase in 
trade between the two countries to the value of about 100 million 
kronor a year. By the other, Sweden advances Russia a credit of 
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1,000 million kronor to finance deliveries over a five- or six-year 
period. The principal is to be repaid within 15 years and bears 
interest at 3 per cent, although the waiving of interest for the first 
, years makes the effective rate 2} per cent. 

In reaching this agreement, however, the Government acted 
unconstitutionally in that it failed to keep the Riksdag Foreign 
\ffairs Committee informed. ‘The Opposition’s resentment at this 
was added to the natural reluctance of industry — which now 
found its earlier fears of difficult markets belied — to commit 
itself to sending to Russia so many goods which could be more 
profitably sold elsewhere. Hence the continued and very vocal 
opposition to the existing agreement. It must, however, be 
emphasised that there is no significant opposition to the principle 
f increased trade with Russia. Before the war Sweden’s trade 
with Russia was less than 1 per cent of its total foreign trade; the 
new agreement, when working, should raise it to about 10 per 
ent. 

But it is not yet working. Under the trade agreement something 
less than 40 million kronors’ worth of goods, largely from the 
Russian zone, have so far been delivered by Russia to Sweden, 
and only about 20 million kronors’ worth by Sweden to Russia. 
Under the credit agreement orders so far placed by Russia only 
amount to about 200 or, at the most, 250 million kronor; and they 
will not be executed until 1950 or 1951. The reasons for this are, 
first, that Russia is unwilling to pay the prices Swedish industry 
expects, and, second, that Swedish manufacturers are under no 
bligation to book Russian orders if they are not a good business 
proposition. The possibility that the increasing gravity of 
Sweden’s position may, however, compel her fuller and more formal 
participation in the Marshall Plan is causing some concern. For 

is felt that the Russians may connect this more active co- 
yperation with the West with the slow execution of their orders. 
if so, they may avail themselves of a vague clause whereby the 
Swedish Government undertakes to facilitate deliveries to Russia, 
nd in this way try to exert pressure. Such a move would cause 
further political complications. 

There are, however, several economic complications which 

ay be briefly noted before an attempt is made to assess Sweden’s 

mparative strength. And these are in no way related to Swedish 
licy. First, the lack of British coal has been a serious burden. 

1937 3,368,000 tons of coal and 174,000 tons of coke came from 
Britain, total imports being 6,598,000 and 2,331,000 tons 
espectively. In 1946 total imports of coal and coke were 
3,557,000 tons, of which Britain provided only 63,000 tons. 
(his year estimated imports are 4,700,000 tons, but none is 
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expected from Britain. ‘The main alternative sources of supply are 
costly. American coal costs 69.50 kr. a metric ton (c.i.f. Swedish 
port) and must be paid for in dollars. Polish coal is 64.50 kr. a 
ton and up to 40 per cent of it may be paid for in gold or free 
currency at Poland’s request. Nor has this coal the same thermal 
value as British. Even so supplies are inadequate, so that fuel oil 
is imported — 2.4 million cubic metres this year, compared with 
200,000 cubic metres the year before the war — and 30,000 men 
who could be better used elsewhere are engaged on producing 
fuel in Sweden. Much of this is timber, which is a chief export 
and, as pulp, a good dollar-earner. In these circumstances it is 
hardly surprising that there was some annoyance when sterling 
was suddenly made inconvertible. 

Last summer’s drought aggravated difficulties in the supply of 
fuel. ‘There is little water for hydro-electric stations. Electricity 
has thus been rationed from the beginning of October; and an 
accident to the main steam reserve station at Viasteras caused 
further difficulties. It is now estimated that for the next six 
months consumption will have to be cut by about 124 per cent 
and will be rationed in winter until at least the spring of 1950. 
This will have a serious effect on industry. The index of industrial 
production sank to 128 in September, compared with 129 in 
August and a record level of 131 for July and June. The drought 
moreover caused a poor harvest. Wheat and rye yields are 75 per 
cent of average, as are fodder grains. Hay, although only about 70 
per cent of the normal quantity, is of good quality. Root crops 
also are below average. 

There are, however, various favourable factors which should be 
taken into account. Sweden escaped the destruction of war. It is 
almost self-sufficient in food. Its industry is highly efficient and 
intact — and the foreign currency value of its daughter companies 
is estimated at 184 million kronor. The bulk of the record imports 
consisted of capital equipment and consumer goods for stock. 
Moreover, large payments on freight account have still to come in 
for the period which has witnessed such a spectacular decline in 
foreign currency reserves; and the Swedish merchant navy is 
bigger than before the war. Considerable payments for exports 
also are still due, and exports remain high, although they are 
entering a seasonal decline as the northern ports freeze. As shown 
by the table given earlier, these favourable tendencies are already 
making their weight felt. The prospect nevertheless is bleak, and 
it is bleaker than it need have been if the Government’s policies 
had been better laid. But when the state of other European 
countries is considered, Sweden still appears comparatively strong. 

A. G. S. 
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UNESCO: ACHIEVEMENTS IN 1947 


HILST the dissensions in the Security Council and the 
General Assembly of the United Nations continue to 
spread world-wide disillusion and to depress the market value of 


international co-operation regarded as a dividend-paying human 


nvestment, a quite different story can be told of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organisation, or 
Unesco, as it has come to be known for short. The Security 
Council may be regarded as trying to make the journey to “the 
better land” by air, but the engine sputters and stalls at every 
attempt to take off. The Food and Agriculture Organisation, the 
V Norkd ‘Trade Organisation, and others of the special agencies of 

e United Nations are attempting the same journey by road, but 
are continually impeded by traffic jams. Unesco, however, is 
travelling by river; very quietly, very slowly, its canoe is being 
paddled up stream, and it may one day be found in the higher 
reaches of the stream among the bracing uplands, while the 
.eroplane still taxis uneasily around the torrid aerodrome on the 
plain. At least that is the hope. For Unesco still makes no 
headlines; these, in the daily press, are usually kept for evil tidings 
und sensations, and Unesco is careful to provide no material 
for either. Since the short period of publicity during the first 
General Conference in Paris in November, 1946,' the Executive 


ard and the Secretariat have pushed on with the work without 


infares. 
it is true that Unesco’s year began under a cloud; a group of 
ions, despite the opposition of the United Kingdom, Poland, 
lia, Norway, and Denmark, had reduced the budget from the 
alre re inadequate amount of $7,500,000 to $6,000,000. Then 
came the blows of one of Europe’s worst winters, with its slowing 
of all activities and the sapping effects of cold upon energy and 
lth in all the capitals of Europe. But Unesco’s record of 
1k last spring and summer shows with what determination the 
parations had been pushed on in Paris during the bitter 
eather of the winter. 
l'o ) keep within the reduced budget many important projects 
» be shelved or started late, and in February Dr. Julian 
aber, the Director-General, announced that work would have 
entre mainly around three headings: first, educational recon- 
truction in the devastated countries; second, the promotion of 
rnational understanding; and third, fundamental education. 
Vorld Today, January, 1947. For an account of the initial stages 
esco see also The World Today, July, 1946. 
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Early in April he stated that a great deal of hard work had been 
done by the Secretariat in remodelling the programme of action to 
conform to the reduced budget, and added that the staff of the 
Organisation had displayed a fine spirit while working through 
a very difficult period. 

What follows will show that even on the reduced programme 
abundant action has been taken, and that under all three headings 
advances have been made on a very wide front. 

Though educational reconstruction is but a short-term interest 
of Unesco, its urgency is supreme. The investigation made by 
a special commission in Greece in the early summer of 1947 tells 
of conditions under which education and social pacification are 
well nigh impossible. To quote the commission’s report: “‘At 
Magara, between Athens and Corinth, the school — for 3,000 
children of school age —is in a very old building with three 
teachers . . . working in morning and afternoon shifts, having 180 
trachomatic children in the morning and the same number of well 
children in the afternoon... but in other schools there was no 
effort of segregation of the healthy and the diseased. In this 
school, as in others . . . there was a dearth of equipment of any 
kind other then pencils and paper brought by the pupils themselves 

. In Pachera all the children had scabies; malaria and trachoma 
were also rife, with much tuberculosis, possibly as much as sixty 
per cent, according to the head teacher.” ““This school,” comments 
the report, “‘looked like a ruin, with holes where the walls were 
falling apart, floors sagging, broken desks and few of them. 
There were 330 pupils in the school and three teachers. In another 
village there were 80 children in one room, tightly squeezed 
together.”” Concluding the description of these schools in the 
south, however, the reports says: ““The conditions in these 
schools are much superior in comparison with conditions in the 
villages of the north. There, there are no desks, the children sit 
on the floor, the teachers are often more ignorant, while in winter 
the children walk to school barefoot in the snow.” 

Terrible conditions, too, must exist in Poland, whilst in the 
Far East Burma is one of the countries that has suffered grievously 
from the ravages of war, and the Philippines are also in great need. 
As for China, her requirements are stupendous: in May the 
Chinese Government was appealing for 189 million pencils as 
essential to the restarting of the country’s educational system, 
and it was estimated that during the war with Japan the damage 
done to schools and universities throughout the country was to the 
value of 700 million U.S. dollars. In response to this need of all 
the devastated countries the raising in the U.S.A. of the gigantic 
sum of $72 million by voluntary agencies shows a stirred imagina- 
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tion and a degree of generosity which it is difficult to appreciate. 
This effort must be seen, too, against a background of rising prices, 
which have dealt severe blows to the professional groups. In 
comparison with this the efforts of all other countries are insignifi- 
cant, but gestures such as that of Witwatersrand University in 
donating five hundred scientific journals and a quantity of other 
books are part of the world-wide awakening to the diverse methods 
in which help can be given. The Australian delegate at the Execu- 

ve Board of Unesco stated that there was widespread interest 
among the children of Australia in the needs of school children of 
the devastated countries, but they did not know how to help. 
Unesco replied that there is an urgent need among other things 

x copies of English classics, new or secondhand, for kinder- 
garten materials and very simple pieces of scientific apparatus such 
as can be made in handicraft classes, that text books would be 
appreciated, and also scrap books which school children could 
make to illustrate geography lessons on Australia. 

The Australian delegate also urged that Unesco should make 
closer contact with the National Commissions or National Co- 
operating Bodies of the member States. Strictly speaking, these 
bodies exist to advise and to stimulate Governments to action and 
then to assist in carrying out the plans by arousing the interest of 
the rank and file of every organisation represented. Along these 
lines, in the United Kingdom, the Co-operating Body for Educa- 

yn has proposed that schools throughout the country should help 
n collecting books. It is a pity that this suggestion should have 
taken the Co-operating Body six months to hatch — parturiunt 
montes, nascitur ridiculus mus — and it is to be hoped that when 
such action is started it will be pressed on with due sense of urgency. 

[In other directions, i.e., outside the school section, the contribu- 

1 of the United Kingdom has been speedier and more success- 

\iany countries have offered fellowships — i.e., opportunities 

for study with all expenses paid — to scientists, educators, and 
technicians of all kinds. The British Film Producers Association 
‘fered ten fellowships to film technicians from war-devastated 
juntries to study the latest developments of the film industry in 
‘reat Britain, and a number of British newspapers have promised 
tudy fellowships to journalists from the same areas. Rotary 
nternational has given a fellowship to Poland and one to Greece 
the study of the psychological care of handicapped children. 
provide opportunity for young men and women who can 
tribute labour rather than money to reconstruction, both 
aterial and psychological, four international camps have been 
eld under the auspices of Unesco. One was in Belgium, at 


Boussu Bois, a mining area where relays of about 20 volunteers 
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undertook the levelling of a slag mound to provide a playing 
ground for a school, while the second was at Lucimia, a destroyed 
village in Poland, where volunteers were needed for the rebuilding 
of the school and of homes for the villagers. The third was an 
International Youth Hostel’s camp in the Pyrenees, this group 
being led by an English engineer, and the fourth was planned for 
Czechoslovakia under the auspices of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth. 

Finally, the work of reconstruction is being pushed on as a 
result of the formation, early in the year, of T.I.C.E.R. (Tempo- 
rary International Council for Educational Reconstruction), a 
grouping of international voluntary organisations which already 
includes nearly a score of the most important bodies. By promot- 
ing the formation of such a grouping, which will itself perform 
much of the necessary work, Unesco is running true to the 
principles laid down by the first General Conference in Paris in 
November, 1946. Its function is not to attempt with its own 
machinery the great tasks involved in creating world harmony; 
instead it exists to provide the inspiration and stimulus, to follow 
this up with advice and guidance, and only where absolutely 
necessary to initiate experiments. It will never seek to form a 
super-national executive, and it studies to avoid any action or 
words which might be misconstrued as paying insufficient defer- 
ence to the highly-charged susceptibilities of sovereign States and 
their citizens. 

As Mr. W. Laves, Deputy Director-General of Unesco, has 
said, “‘Unesco is not a social service or an organisation for 
the propagation of ideas... Its rdle is to help implement 
the principles of the United Nations in the fields of education, 
science, and culture’. 

Unesco has been compared to a catalyst, but catalysts have 
to be placed in the reaction tube and do not find their own work. 
A better comparison is that of Master of Ceremonies at a Victorian 
or Edwardian dance; Unesco must decide the dances, introduce 
suitable partners to one another, make up the sets for the square 
dances and then go round the hall to see that no one has been left 
out. So, even during this first year of action, we find among the 
events on Unesco’s calendar meetings of international bodies 
of the most varied kind.t In addition, by arrangement with 

1 These included the League for the Declaration of the Rights of Man, the 
International Union of Local Authorities, the International Councilof Museums, 
the conference of town planning experts to make plans for an International 
Institute of Town and Community Planning, the Programme Committee of the 
International Radio Network, the Women’s World Fellowship International 
Congress, the International Conference on Co-ordination of Medical Abstract- 


ing Services, meetings of experts on Humanities and Philosophy, and a World 
Federation of Scientific Film Associations. 
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Unesco, the international film festival at Locarno included 
films for the promotion of international understanding, and it was 
in conjunction with the Organisation that the international festival 
of documentary films was arranged in Edinburgh. 

This development and extension of trans-frontier linkages 
between fellow-workers is today of first rank importance and it is 
certain to become one of the most significant features of civilised 
life in the second half of the twentieth century. Exchange 
control, dollar shortages, east and west political cleavages, and 
even fresh war may retard this, but nothing short of the extinction 
of civilisation can prevent it. This linking gives to the daily task 
of every worker, manual or intellectual, a new meaning, a higher 
goal, and a greater satisfaction. Just as the entomologist in Bolivia 
who makes contact with the Chinese biologist working on a similar 
problem finds life a richer experience, so the interchange contact 
f police from Copenhagen and London such as took place in 1946 
widens a brotherhood and breaks down a barrier. Such is the plan 
put forward at a meeting supported by Unesco in June to form 
an International Union of Mathematicians, and plans are also on 
foot for the foundation of an International Theatre Institute by 
the middle of 1948. This Institute, although co-operating closely 
vith Unesco, will be autonomous, and the nations participating 
have agreed to set up their own national theatre centres. Every 
national centre will send representatives to the First International 
[heatre Congress, which will then inaugurate the International 
Institute. Among its tasks are the facilitation of the movement of 
theatrical companies from one country to another, the sponsoring 
f translations and performances of plays as yet little known, and 
the collection and dissemination of news relating to the theatre in 

| parts of the world. 

Unesco has also, in the past few months, given notable help 

) groupings of scientists, including the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, the International Union for Pure and Applied 
Physics, the International Chemistry Union, and the International 
Geographical Union. More spectacular work in the scientific field 

Unesco’s formation of Field Science Co-operation Centres, 

ich seek to make available to “‘dark areas’’ the scientific know- 
dge and equipment at present confined to “‘light areas”. During 
current year one such centre, to serve the Middle East, has 
en established in Cairo, one to serve East Asia and the Philip- 
nes is being set up under a Czech scientist at Nanking, and the 
ird, which has received some interesting publicity in at least one 
‘lish newspaper, has been established in Brazil. This last, 
ides performing its liaison work, is dedicated to act as the 
cleus of a much greater project — a co-operative international 
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attempt to survey and later to utilize some of the untapped resources 
of the vast Amazon basin. This immense area, called Hylea (or 
forest), by Humboldt, the early nineteenth-century explorer, is as 
large as the United States, but most of it is less known than any 
land outside the Polar circles. Though a natural unit it is politi- 
cally divided; it covers the major part of Northern, Central, and 
Western Brazil, and extends into parts of Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and all three Guianas — British, French, and 
Dutch. The spasmodic expeditions that have been made from 
time to time have been part of no unifying plan, and the results 
obtained are now scattered all over the world in the homelands of 
the explorers. Unesco’s mission to the Amazon, which com- 
menced its work some months ago, will prepare the way for a 
conference of interested Powers, as a result of which it is hoped 
that an international institute will be set up at Para to serve as a 
great research and exploration centre and a collector and collator 
of information. In years to come this work may make available to 
mankind products from the 4 million square miles of jungle so 
thick that scarcely any animals roam in it, and where less than 
400,000 natives live in clearings in a manner which probably has 
changed but little since Europe’s Stone Age. 

Education is a subject of which the news value has increased 
remarkably in recent years. Nevertheless, but little has been told 


of the work of Unesco in this field. The project known as 


“fundamental education”, though intended within measurable 
time to effect the lives of half of the world’s 2,000 million inhabi- 


tants, has net veen publicised or explained, and its eventual success fF 


in promoting ‘“‘one world” is subject to so many “‘ifs” that the 
unconverted remain dubious. But facts cannot be ignored, and 
the world has witnessed, in the U.S.S.R., the miracle of the 
transformation of well over 100 million illiterate people of different 
races and language into a great modern State in the space of twenty 
years. If mass education can do such things in Russia then there 
is no basic reason why the illiterate half of the world should not in 
the course of two generations be lifted from the poverty, squalor, 
and disease of which ignorance is one of the main causes. From 
the birth of Unesco in 1945 there has been a strong feeling 
among the delegates that it is fantastic to speak of “‘the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind” unless at the same time every 
possible step be taken to give to the teeming millions of India, 
China, South-East Asia, and Africa some of the knowledge which 
strengthens man in his struggle against Nature’s tyranny. This 
thought has expanded till the problem is now perceived to be not 
that of providing literacy, but of providing, often by sound film 
and by radio, the information which protects from disease, 
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improves agriculture, and facilitates co-operation. Indeed the very 
multiplicity of languages and dialects, almost all of them without 
any written counterpart to speech, makes the whole question of 
literacy a bewildering one. For example, in French West Africa 
alone over 200 languages are spoken. Universal literacy can be 
obtained therefore either by the creation of some hundreds of new 
written forms of language or by the imposition of one of the four 
or five world languages, such as English, Chinese, Russian, 
French, or Spanish. The logical solution was advocated by the 
Director-General to the April meeting of experts in fundamental 
education — namely, the use of an auxiliary international language. 
But, added Dr. Huxley, it was not for him to suggest whether this 
should be Basic English, Basic Russian, Ido, Volapuk, Esperanto, 
or Basic American! If such an auxiliary language were to be 
adopted how much easier it would be for the world when the 
United Nations, with Unesco and other specialised agencies, 
sets up a world-wide radio network. 

Another factor which makes it essential that radio and film 
must play a vital part in fundamental education is the world 
shortage of paper. Though shortage of coal is a temporary 
iccessory factor, recent surveys indicate that the world’s supplies 
of timber for pulp are not likely to be adequate to deal with a 
sudden enormous increase sufficient to provide books and news- 
papers for most of the world. For instance, it is estimated that 
there is at present only one newspaper for every 200 persons in 
India, and the paper used per head of population in some other 

irts of the world may be even less. Yet there is a world shortage 
f newsprint and an even greater shortage of books. 
Unesco’s method of tackling the great task of fundamental 
lucation is by means of pilot projects in association with national 
vernments, i.e., the lending by Unesco of an international 
am of experts provided with the best modern equipment and 
perienced in the most successful recent techniques. Three 
jects have been arranged in 1947 — the third of which, in 
ritish East Africa, has not yet started. The first is in Haiti, 
here 75 per cent of the population can neither read nor write and 
re, over the greater part of the island, economic conditions 
among the worst in the world. The community of Jaomel, 
ch consists of 26,000 persons in an area of 20 square miles, 
been delineated for the first experiment. Special emphasis will 
given to education for better health, improved agriculture, and 
mmunity welfare, and records of the results and of the experi- 
ce gained will be available for all member States. ‘The second 
ject is planned on a large scale, dealing with an area in China 
mtaining several million people. A large conference for this 
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purpose was convened in Nanking in September and invitation; _ 


were extended to educational leaders all over the Far East and the 
South-West Pacific and to experts from Ceylon. 


Other work in education by Unesco in 1947 includes the i 


weeks Seminar Workshop held at Sévres on education fo, 
international understanding. This was attended by over %& 


handpicked key teachers from 31 countries. A world-wide study) 


of this subject is also being prepared by a series of questionnaires 


addressed by Unesco to the Governments of member States. 


many of these questions are both searching and richly suggestive, 


and if these questionnaires were made available to the rank and|_ 


file of the teaching profession they would stimulate both critical 


thought and constructive action. Whether these questionnaires” 
will receive general attention or be handled by a few experts 


within or near the various Ministries of Education depends upon 


the vigour and independence of the National Commissions or” 


National Co-operating Bodies. 
In radio close co-operation between Unesco and the broad-| 


casting systems of sixteen countries is being established and will 


make itself increasingly apparent to listeners as the months go by. 


Moreover, when the contemplated United Nations world-wide} 
radio network is set up Unesco will participate as far as its very) 
limited budget permits. Incidentally, when the subject of United] 
Nations expenditure is raised it is well to recall that the present | 


annual cost of the United Nations is less than that of cleaning the 
streets of New York. 


In the realm of the press a commission of experts meeting at] 


Unesco Headquarters in Paris in September urged the creation 
of an international institute for press and information. ‘Few 
suggestions,” the commission said, ‘could be more valuable to 
the causes of education, science, and culture, or more useful in 
the maintenance of peace, than that journalists, whose power to 
mould public opinion cannot be overestimated, should meet with 
other journalists from their own and other countries to discuss 
mutual problems and to hear expert analyses of subjects that 
concern them.”’ And it was recommended that the project should 
have a high priority in Unesco’s programme and budget for 
1948. 

What has been written above provides a brief survey of some o/ 
Unesco’s work in 1947. What of the future? 

The second annual General Conference is in session at the time 
that this article goes to press, and no plans for 1948 have yet 
reached the final stage. But several far-reaching decisions have 
been taken. Four more countries — Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
and Hungary — have been elected members, and the Executiv: 
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Board have appointed a working party to consider the possibility of 
seful activities by Unesco in Germany. While the question of 


admission of Japan has not yet been raised, news comes of the 


formation in Japan of ““The Unesco Co-operative Association” 
This group has been formed by writers, scientists, educators, and 
others who are anxious for Japan to co-operate with Unesco as 
soon as this is permitted. The Japanese action throws into relief 
some of the words of Mr. David Hardman, M.P., the leader of the 

nited Kingdom delegation: “‘the Conference” he said, “‘must 


solve the problem of how to make Unesco a living ideal in the 


minds of men and women everywhere’. It is quite improbable 
that the 1947 Conference will achieve such an aim: this will take 
1y years, perhaps generations, and the solution must mainly 
ight by the national commissions and national co-operating 

ies of the individual member States. But steps in the right 
rection will certainly be taken by this Conference: the choice of 
Viexico City as its meeting place will have brought Unesco much 
tention in a number of Latin American States. Over four 


hundred pressmen, together with representatives of radio from 


countries will not have assembled in Mexico City for nought; 
i even though English newspapers have found little space for 
1esco news this will not be true of other countries less occupied 
th crucial economic decisions. Nor can there be any doubt that 
e effect upon Mexico itself will be profound: the magnificent 
w building breathlessly finished for the Conference by 3,000 

ves working continuously night and day by a three shift 
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the glories of “‘Unesco month”, with its display of the 
est in Mexican culture, the flags waving in the brilliant winter 
hine, the massed bands, the avenues lined with troops, all 
must have left their mark. Yet, whatever success each 
eral Conference of Unesco may be able to report, the road 
ead is a long one and the time for the first stage of the journey 
bably all too short. It therefore behoves every man and woman 
good will to discover ways to make his or her contribution, 
ever small, to those “‘defences of peace which must be con- 
cted in the minds of men”’ 
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